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UNITED  KINGDOM. 
IRELAND. 

By  Consul  Wesley  Frost,  CorU. 

A  review  of  the  industrial  and  economic  condition  of  Ireland  in 
1913  and  1914  fc;hows  a  considerable  advance  over  previous  years. 
Better  living  conditions  for  the  Avorking  classes,  the  establishment  of 
training  sciiools,  a  decrease  in  emigration,  increase  in  farm  products, 
and  in  quantity  and  variety  of  manufactures,  and  an  increasing  ex- 
port and  decreasing  import  trade  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  ett'orts 
of  the  Government  to  spread  prosperity  and  intelligence.  The  latest 
available  trade  statistics  are  for  1913.  During  this  vear  Ireland's 
imports  rose  to  $358,496,319  from  $312,581,879  in  1909."  The  increase 
in  exports  is  even  more  favorable,  as  in  1909  they  had  risen  to  $29G,- 
511,809,  and  in  1913  overtook  the  imports,  reaching  the  sum  of  $359,- 
568,219,  thus  establishing  a  favorable  trade  balance  for  the  first  time. 

There  are  no  official  data  as  to  countries  of  origin  and  destination 
of  Ireland's  foreign  trade.  The  bulk  of  her  external  commerce  goes 
and  comes  by  way  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  are  no  records  to  show 
what  share  passes  through  Great  Britain  in  transit.  The  direct  for- 
eign commerce  of  Ireland  has  been  estimated  at  about  12  per  cent  of 
the  total. 
Ireland's  Imports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  Ireland's 
import  trade  for  1913  : 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ale,  spirits,  wines,  etc.: 
Ale  and  becr.barrr Is. . 

Asbestos  and  nonconduc- 

172,,3  C8 

$2, 726, 194 

tors: 

Brandy .  .proof  .qalls. . 

4S7.  '.'13 

528,  .'541 

Asbestos cwt.. 

4, 443 

$.51,351 

Cider do 

SIC.  120 

102.  sm 

Composition . .  .do 

27.3S7 

43,317 

Hop  l)iiters do 

234. 1(12 

33.2:iS 

Slas  wool do 

22.S.')9 

33.374 

Porter hogsheads. . 

3, 090 

47,510 

Asphalt tons.. 

3.. '597 

50,  800 

Waters,  aerated  and 

B°dst,eads cwt.. 

42,223 

309.859 

mineral cwt.. 

41.082 

159,04.' 

Bisc:iits  (crackers). do 

92.430 

652.228 

Whisky,  .proof  ualls. . 

487,213 

25-1, 2,V) 

Bristl-'s pounds.. 

Brus'.ics     and     brooms, 

322,224 

548,834 

V.ine gallons.. 

1,338. 4lo 

2,144,039 

Other   

11,099 

cwt 

30,995 
71.,'->.S.5 

631,028 

Animals: 

Butler cwt.. 

2.213.435 

Cattle head.. 

553 

80,736 

Marsarin do — 

K3..Sl)7 

1,0.VJ.205 

Ilors-s— 

CaTidbs do 

74,973 

510, 798 

(ieldings.  ..do 

1,714 

208,530 

Carriaccs,  cars,  etc.: 

Mares do 

2,540 

370,  K27 

Axles tons.. 

4<iS 

34,13^ 

Stallions... do 

48G 

591,280 

Carria^^os. .  .number. . 

205 

59,8.Vi 

Sheep do — 

15,130 

157.87.-. 

Cars,   iaimting,   etc., 

Other  

2,005 

numl)er 

esi 

85,981 

Arm.s  and  ammunition: 

Carts,    lorries,    and 

Cartridges cwt.. 

1,828 

3C..';.S4 

vans number.. 

C79 

72,693 

Firearms do.... 

1,420 

416. 378 

Cycles 

609, 14 > 

Oimpowder do.... 

9,704 

105, 861 

llandc.irts  and  wheel- 

Shot  do.... 

2,314 

12,949 

barrows,  .number. . 

1,321 

11,483 
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Articles. 


Carriapes,  cnrs,  etc.— Con. 
Mail  cnrts  and  per.\in- 

1  iilators cwt. 

Motor  cars  (aiitomo- 

bilps) 

Motor  cycles 

Itailwiiy— 

i:nRinps tons. 

Wa^oiis  (car s), 

cwt 

^Vhecls cwt. 

W'l'.co's,  coach,  cart, 

ptc number. 

Ottier 

Cemont tons.. 

Choe.se cwt. , 

Chemica's.  druRS,  etc.: 
Acid,   unclassified, 

cwt 

Alkali cwt.. 

Ammonia do 

Bluo do 

r.orax do 

Carliido   of   calcium, 

cwt 

Copper  sulphate, 

tons 

Crcnm  of  tartar. cwt.. 

Finings do 

Gas  (carbonic,  etc.), 

cwt 

Isinglass cwt.. 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes, 

cwt 

Powder— 

Bleaching... cwt.. 

Soap do 

SaHpetcr do 

Salts,  epsom. .  .do 

Sheep  wash do 

Soda- 
Ash do 

Uicarhonato.do... 

Crystals do 

Sulphate... do 

Other 

Vitriol cwt.. 

Other  chemicals, 

dru(;s.  etc 

China,  sarthcnware,  and 
raw  materials: 

Bricks cwt.. 

China  clay do 

Chinaware do 

Earthenware,  unclas- 

sifle<l cwt.. 

Fireclay  goods. do 

Jars do 

Pipe  clay do 

Sewer      and      drain 

pipes cwt.. 

Tilss do.... 

Other 

Chocolate pounds. . 

Clocks cwt.. 

Coal tons.. 

Coke do 

Cocoa pounds. . 

CofTee do 

Dyes  and  tanning  agents: 
Aniline  and  napUia- 

line cwt.. 

Bark do 

Ciitch tons.. 

Iron  liquor cwt.. 

'J'aiinfTs'extract,cwt. . 

Valonia tons.. 

Other 

Eggs dozen.. 

Fats: 

Orrass cwt.. 

hard do 

Slrarine do 

Tullow do 


Quantity. 


4,905 


9,341 


10,703 


12.-..  491 
45, 157 


31,324 

35,S42 
14,804 
3, 4  IS 
2,363 

38, 447 

3,385 
7,44.-) 
2,293 

9,113 
1G6 

7,792 

107, 794 
10.9(X) 

8,942 
18,937 

9,256 

117,821 
63,215 
22,804 
53,375 


25,419 


328, 809 
55. 455 
9,877 

195. 339 

337, 775 

29. 971 

34, 292 

171,976 
224,237 


698. 432 

4.706 

4, 726, 7(-3 

24, 5(>1 

6,751,300 

1,470,048 


1.810 

3, 825 

112 

17,702 

14,9(5 

143 


898,580 

36,334 

40,012 

3,9.55 

31,286 


Value. 


$59, 078 

2, 688, 742 
334, 815 

240,630 

f.0,612 
28,908 

06,408 

13,  .M5 

1,038,195 

670,258 


198, 170 
32, 704 

144,088 
25,  .304 
9,  .388 

1C9,925 

354, 174 
152, 170 
11, 158 

60,977 
15,836 

71,100 

128, 9.57 
69,678 
51,398 
34, 557 

225,222 

102, 732 
76,267 
18,726 
32, 4c9 

172,474 
25,576 

273,051 


80, 072 

19,115 

298,010 

332, 718 

524, 950 

58, 339 

108, 474 

111,. 589 

172. 781 

4,833 

2.30. 130 

75, 766 

15,910,2(3 

111,073 

2,224,589 

192, 450 


72,515 

7,440 

15, 262 

34,4(» 

40, 056 

6,  C13 

77, 201 

205,074 

1.30,402 
540,  .343 

38, 494 
258, 829 


Articles. 


Feathers dozen. . 

Fertilizers: 

Artificial      manures, 

general tons. 

Ba.sicslag do... 

Bone  manure.. do... 

Giuno uo 

Ivainit(pola.ssic)tons. . 
Phosphate  rock. do... 

Soda  nitrate do... 

Sulphate  of  anuuo:iia 

tons.. 

Superphosphate,  tons . 

Fish: 

Dried ewt.. 

Freih do.... 

Preserved do 

U  erring- 
Cured do 

Fresh do.... 

Other 

ShellOsh- 

Oysters cwt.. 

other do 

Fi.shing  nets do 

Fruits  and  vo,^otablos: 
Apples     and     pears, 

cwt 

Bananas cwt.. 

(Jrapos do 

Oranges do 

l.omous do 

Tomatoes do 

Almonds do 

Nuts do 

Currants,  dried,  do 

Raisins do 

Figs do 

Fruit— 

Driod do 

l'ro^Qrvod..do 

Grcon do 

Other  fruit. do 

Pre-sorves do 

Onions do 

I'otatoes tons.. 

I'lanls,    bulbs,    etc., 

cwt 

Other 

Gla.ss  and  gla.ssware.cwt. . 

Mirrors do 

Bottles do 

Glue do 

Grain,    Hour,  and    feed- 
st\U's: 

Wheat cwt.. 

Oats do — 

IJarley do — 

Malt do.... 

Rye do — 

Maize do — 

Peas do — 

Beans do — 

Tares do 

Lentils do — 

Hops do 

nice do 

Rico  flour do 

Sago do 

Sago  Hour do 

Tai)iora do 

Com  food do 

Farina do 

Wheat  flour do 

Oatmeal do 

Indian  meal do 

I.in.seed  meal... do 

Cotton  meal do 

Feeding     meal,     un- 
classified  cwt 

Meal,       unclassified, 

cwt 

Bran     and     pollard, 
cwt 


Quantity. 


2,794 


36,415 

33.474 

1,131 

O.l'ol 

15,001 

95.3a3 

0, 443 

3,239 
28.575 

82,, '■.73 

120.0:3 

10, 190 

39,  405 
17,067 


5,618 
2,461 
3, 205 


ir8,215 

10,000 

20,. W2 

207. 271 

28,SM2 

2,956 

995 

6.692 

52,855 

24, 191 

2,061 

49, 165 

6!,  422 

141,6.81 

25,r.OO 

152,275 

281,252 

6,999 

23, 708 


197,315 

2,388 

4  IS,  393 

10,450 


7,849,87! 

338, 109 

1,521,715 

746,069 

381,906 

14,880,194 

39,843 

48,037 

8,082 

3,  ,-89 

71,411 

89,  .501 

14,545 

),.5.S2 

31,497 

10,3(i8 

2.-.,  3" '3 

26,  132 

4,96.^,282 

163, K26 

36,990 

31,089 

268,912 

427,145 

211,158 

1,163,494 


Value. 


928,553 


1,151,892 
376,712 
25,  K70 
20-'.  4.-)2 
200. 757 
806, 062 
368,418 

230, 439 
399, 797 

SS.>.C.72 
.5.SI,0.i2 
123, 107 

70,706 
33. 2_'1 
155, 057 

16,113 
13,  VS] 
154,804 


827, 963 

19. 466 

167, 7/2 

700, OSO 

lOJ. 114 

23,734 

36,319 

42,:i39 

360.106 

206,018 

13, 037 

357,897 
438,915 
571,: 02 
128,563 
1,111,572 
270, 893 
129, 429 

395, 194 
14,O.J9 

912,219 
9.".,  S74 

962,910 
76,32!) 

16,394,766 

514,190 

2,5.^*,  108 

2,43.^2,83 

790,008 

20,2','.,  704 

96, 9.J0 

llV9,48,i 

19,066 

10,044 

2,1.37,200 

239,  .558 

40,698 

4,133 

82,390 

47,or) 

132,375 

SO,. 396 

12,794,266 

49s,  2,S6 

60, 7,".2 

132,383 

51,5,284 

571,644 

282,588 

1,380,149 
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Articles. 


Grain,  flour,  and  feed- 
stulls— Continued. 

(irain  oil'al cwt. 

Grains do... 

Fpe'lbtiiffs tons. 

]-iu.scp  I  caVo.  ..do.. . 

Cotto'isecd  c  a  li  e  , 
tons 

Cilcal-o,  imolassiiied, 
toius 

Dog  biscuits cwt. 

Gum do... 

Hair,  fiber,  (loclc,  etc.: 

Hair,  curie  1 cwt. 

Hair,  plasterers'  .cwt. 

Cotton  waste, 
pounds 

Waste  of  hemp,  fla"*:, 
etc cwt. 

Wool  llock.-pounls. 

Piber cwt. 

<  aVura do... 

Coir  yarn do... 

Mattresses do... 

Mats    and    matting, 

cwt 

Hay  and  straw tons. 

Straw  envelopes. cwt. 
Hides,  leather,  aud  manu- 
factures of: 

Hides  and  skins .  cwt . 

Fle-ihings do.. 

Leather do.. 

Boots  and  shoes. do. . 

Sad  llery do.. 

Belting do.. 

Cloj,'S do... 

Ice tons.. 

India-riibbor  goods. .  cwt . . 

Gutta  percha do... 

Ink do... 

Inslrnmcnts,  musical: 

Omans cwt.. 

Pianos number. . 

UneLissified cwt. . 

Instruments,     scienti"c, 

etc cwt.. 

Machinpry 

Agricultural tons. . 

Churns do... 

Textile do... 

Unclassified do... 

Matches cwt.. 

Meat,  poultry,  and  game: 

Beef cwt.. 

Mutton do... 

Pork do... 

Bacon do... 

Hams do... 

Pigs'  heads do... 

Meat ,  nreservcd .  do . . . 

Tongues do... 

Sausa:ros do... 

Bladders do... 

Meat,  coarse do... 

I'oulirv do. .. 

Habbits do... 

Gamp do... 

Provisions  and   ero- 

cerics cwt.. 

Metals: 

Antimony tons. . 

Brass  and  bronze, 
tons 

Copper tons.. 

Leal  an  Ilea  j  piping, 
tons 

Pig  iron tons.. 

Scrap  iron do 

Steel do.... 

Tin do.... 

Zinc do.... 

Bolder do 


Quantity. 


42,411 

So,  r)2,S 

7,3\4 

27,930 

20,538 

18,007 
3,211 
1,407 

7,81,5 
14,()2> 

1,821,000 

59,  r)2S 
79, H32 
12,9;9 

4,028 
14.301 

SJOGj 

5,572 

526 

14, 474 


5,9.'54 
2?,  14J 
71,986 
158, 4.S5 
5, 002 
1, 298 
1,023 

5,  rm 

20, 0.xS 

IS! 

11,943 

2,161 

2,847 
5,0S5 

700 

1,740 

301 

778 

23,730 

49,804 

139, 4.S5 

49,544 

3,. 392 

568, 921 

2i,M4 

135, 574 

27, 021 

1,3.50 

21,521 

2,140 

26, 624 

4,  SIS 

2, 180 

365 

112,872 


Value. 


$11,278 

R3,2ia 

177,968 

l,0rj,4!d 

769, 003 

576,801 
12,114 
18,487 

212,977 
42, 609 

131,012 

19,5,  ,542 
4,812 
56,714 
22, 522 
73, 1)75 

122,404 

153,542 
6, 4J7 
45, 7SJ 


13i,  769 

22, 528 

2,750,010 

8,140,512 

401,647 

101,067 

22, 4-35 

20,  765 

2;  236, 543 

10, 9.54 

21, 797 

63,039 
450, 288 
185, 599 

769, 608 

355, 645 

42, 236 

2.*3,  OW 

6,005,006 

575, 0J4 

1,187,908 

491,260 

14,0!0 

9,907,1.57 

411,774 

791,726 

44^8;9 

26, 279 

342, 154 

78, 107 

207, "03 

82,004 

15, 782 

0,219 

1,579,214 


2,0S3 


816 

258,110 

1,687 

644,472 

4,488 

412,2^6 

16,713 

340, 736 

i,<m 

21,30S 

73,587 

6,025,0.58 

6.54 

620.625 

751 

82,234 

US 

46,514 

Articles. 


Metals— Cent  inusd. 

■i'ellow  metal  ..tons.. 

Man,;ancse do 

Silver... troy  ounces.. 

Plate <lo.... 

Metal  udioi tons . . 

Metal  manufactures: 

Bar  ani  wrou^^ht  iron, 

tojis 

Girlers,  beams,  and 

joi;ts tons.. 

Plates    an  1    sheets, 

tons 

Galvanized        iron 

sheBts tons.. 

Tin  idate do 

Iron  hoops t!o 

Anchors  and  chains, 

tons 

Anvils  an  I  vise.-!. cwt.. 
Bolts,     rivets,     ani 

nuts tons.. 

Nails  and  scie.vs, 

tons 

Gutters,  pipes,  ben  Is, 

etc cwt.. 

Type tons.. 

Meters do 

Safes... do 

Pumps cwt.. 

Cables,  electric. do 

Trunks do 

Farm  tools,  unclassi- 

fiel cwt.. 

Forks  and   rakes, 

cwt 

Spales   and  shovels, 

cwt 

Scythes cwt.. 

Boilers  and  cylin  Jers, 

fwt 

Railway  plant-s,  iron 

chairs  ,  buffers, 

fishplates,  etc.  tons . . 

Rails ('o 

Ranges    and    stoves, 

cid; 

Grates  and    fen  iers, 

cwt 

Basins,     tanks,     cis- 
terns, etc cwt.. 

Pots,  pans,  buckeis, 

etc cwt.. 

Iron  wire tons.. 

Tinv/are cwt. . 

Lamps do 

Hani  w.are do 

Electroplated      ware 

cwt 

Cutlery rwt.. 

Tools  and  implements, 

cwt 

Iron      manufactures, 

uuolassilieJ...tons.. 

Iron  ore do 

Suli'hur  ore do 

I.ca  I  ore do 

Bauxite do 

Milk,  condensed  — cwt. . 

Moss do 

Oils: 

Coconut  oil do 

Cotton  oil tons.. 

Linseed  oil <lo 

Nantha gallons. . 

Palm  oil cwt.. 

Petroleum  and   par- 
affin oil gallons.. 

Turpentine cwt.. 

Spirits,    methylated, 

cwt 

Oils,        unclassified, 

cwt 

Oleo cwt.. 


Quantity. 


?S9 

797 

156, 800 

305,  .S09 

CG5 


65,552 

3,084 

36,902 

7,  Sir, 
4,  s-.o 
l,-iS'.> 

2,0S7 
1, 5'J2 

9,CC2 

6,033 


Value. 


33,036 


1,3?9 
16, 137 

49,922 

5,216 

2,519 

35,  .802 

4,781 

33,281 

7,470 

276, 930 

3,957 
3, 490 

1,143 

22,0^2 

1,110 

47,091 

23 

40,316 

33, 491) 

582 

9, 620 

117 

5)1 

2,331,428 

1,916 

17,903,953 
19,890 


570,581 
10,165 


$102,226 

18, --21 

123, VUS 

6(5,  J21 

28,318 


3,078,  !36 

07,  .551 

1,815,222 

.W3,3S:2 
3^5,025 
05,230- 

203,128 
10,817 

058, 282 

307, 177 


41,017 

40 

212 

■      174 

8,215 

18,014 

4,411 

97,379 

29, 097 
210,056 

25,  .^03 

110,0.35 

1,408.  .393 

37,030 

65,360 

465,012 

5,119 

37,076 

8,612 
3,2J1 

03,302 
2!, 225 

3.53,092 


59,572 
561,497 

327,978 

47,594 

12,565 

137, 'SS 
236, 307 
5!2,U19 
218,116 
3,234,432 

340,021 
280,237 

8,414 

2,418,092 

5,226 

309,378 

1,372 

114,451 

370, S42 

2,833 

100,717 
17,ns2 
75,0!6 

607, 293 
18, 643 

2,9a5,290 
164,. 552 

12,070 

2, 637, 895 
86,570 
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Articles. 


Points  and  pHintors'  ma- 
icrial: 

Paint.15,    iincla.ssidcd, 
cwi 

lead  iwint cwt. 

Vnrtiish do.. . 

I,;\ir!pi)lack do... 

Minora!,  wliito.do... 

I'ntty do... 

Piiin"; do... 

Shellac do... 

Porer:»iid  printed  matter 

Paper cwt.. 

Wood  pulp tons 

CardlMLird cwt.. 

MilU.oards do. 

Straw  board do 

Stationery do... 

B()ok< 

Sbov:  card.s cwt. . 

Newspapers,        etc., 
cwt 

ParaTinshalo.  ..cwt. 

Pent  litlcr tons. 

PerfiiiTier.v pounds. 

Picklej.  sauces,  etc. ..cwt. 

Vinc(;ar gallons 

Pictures,  engravings  etc., 

cwt 

PoIi?lies  and  abrasives: 

Blacking cwt. 

I'oltshes,        unclassi- 
fied  cwt. 

Emery do 

Emery  cloth do. 

Grindstones tons. . 

PaRs .do.. 

Ro  ;in cwt. . 

Retorts do. 

Salt ton 

Sand,  silver cwt.. 

Seeds: 

Clover do. 

Grass do. 

Flax do. 

Hemp do 

Other do... 

Ships  and  boats No. 

Oars  and  spars,  .cwt. 

Soap do 

Soot do. 

Spices: 

Ginger do 

Mustard pounds. 

Popper do... 

Otnor do... 

Sponges do... 

Starch cwt. . 

Blon&s  and  manufactures 
of: 

Freestone  and  lime- 
stone  tons. 

Marlde do. .. 

Marble  chimney 
pieces cwt.. 

Figures do... 

Granite tons. 

Sets  and  blocks. do . . . 

Macadam     and 
gravel tons. 

Lithographic  stones, 
tor.s 

Slates tons.. 

Sl'.ti' slabs do 

Slate  ciiimnoy  piecas, 
cwt , 

Gypsum    (plaster   of 
Paris) toris.. 

Chalk cwt.. 

Wl.Uing do.... 

Sugar  and  manufactures 
of: 

Sugar cwt. 

Confectionery .  .do 


Quantity. 


Value. 


133,017 

17,543 

20, 701 

1,508 

445 

14,932 

27,351 

150 

804, S07 
14,275 
0, 5().5 
51,!X)1 
71,502 
58,231 

"is,"  998 

01,713 
45,580 
2,502 
46,2.^6 
22, 529 
01,790 

4,123 

30,242 


r.39,  .<548 

123,790 

447,070 

2,934 

2,418 

30,S8-! 

38t1, 142 

4,015 

2, 839, 744 
555, 754 
43, 930 
138,920 
111,730 
958, 7Ti 
437,98.-. 
58.%  854 

301,644 

299, 451 

10,001 

25,092 

153, 494 

13,957 

150, 487 

92,594 


0,240 

83,592 

2,746 

10,692 

917 

11,714 

359 

7,032 

2,399 

123,106 

20,667 

82, 730 

7,960 

5,10« 

33,151 

143,182 

40, 550 

5,902 

8,897 

188,344 

32,861 

251,871 

136,072 

SOS,  .5.50 

1,121 

3,084 

78,0.55 

332,372 

347 

37,233 

955 

3,  .328 

207,235 

1,210,212 

28,657 

10, 457 

1,137 

10,2.58 

636,720 

77,465 

200, 512 

34,337 

185, 696 

23,534 

38,970 

42,CS0 

60,308 

293,490 

5,874 

30,017 

1,107 

33,672 

2,102 

16,624 

403 

17,651 

1,475 

95,112 

8,316 

49,576 

4,9,S3 

3,030 

40 

5, 700 

24,296 

493, 638 

185 

4,2.53 

4, 707 

21,747 

4,904 

30,991 

19, 185 

5,251 

27,850 

5,920 

2,830,928 

9,201,465 

212, 101 

2,290,022 

Articles. 


Sugar  and  manufactures 
of    C'ontinued. 

Cihictso cwt. . 

Molas-scs,  sirup,  and 

treiclo cwt.. 

Tar  and  pitch: 

Tnr cwt.. 

Pitch do.... 

Cro„s.itc do 

Tea pounds. . 

Textiles  and  textile  ma- 
terial: 
Cott.in: 

Raw cwt.. 

Ynrn pounils.. 

Woi'l cwt.. 

Crjttnn  goods. .  .do 

Flax tons.. 

I.inen  ram. .pounds.. 

I,ii'.o:i  goods cwt.. 

Jute    and    manufac- 
tures of— 

Haw tons.. 

Y::ni pounds.. 

Goods cv/t.. 

nomp t>us.. 

Tow  or  cedilla. do 

Rope,     twiue,     and 

cirdi'^e cwt.. 

Oilcloth do.... 

Bac:s    and    bagging, 

cwt 

Canvas  goods. ..cwt.. 

Silk  and  velvet. do 

Wof'l pounds.. 

Wool  y.irn do 

Blankets cwt. . 

Caroets do 

Felt do.... 

Woolen    goods,    un- 
classified  cwt.. 

Thread pounds. . 

Yarns,     nnclassified, 

P'uinds 

Hosiery cwt.. 

Dranery  (dry  goods), 

cwt 

Lace cwt., 

Hats do 

Apparel,  unclassified, 

cwt 

Tobafico: 

Manufactured, 

pounds 

U  n  m  a  n  u  f  a  c  tured, 

pounds 

Tobacco  pijios cwt.. 

Toys   and   fancy    goods, 

cwi; 

Umbrellas cwt.. 

Wa.x: 

Beos do 

Paraffin do 

Wood.  tim))or,  and  manu- 
factures of: 

Timber loads. 

Boxwood do 

Mahogany do 

Cork.s  and  corkwood, 

loads 

Timber,  .sawn..  loads.. 

]'it  wood do... 

Boards    and     deals, 

loads 

Sleepers,  railway, 

loads 

Staves tons. 

Hoops cwt.. 

Baskets do.. 

Basket  rods do.. 

Clog  .solos do.. 

Handles do.. 

Cano do 

Lasts do. 


Quantity. 


40,205 


4,687,110 


Value. 


50,709 

tl4G, 190 

87,373 

294,098 

79,121 

217.021 

42,079 

32,063,344 

1,54,014 

475,2.57 

44,307 

5,960,8.54 

359, 138 

13,277,370 

582 

4C.5,978 

40, 982 

17,3S9,79.> 

108,  i'JO 

6,007,524 
3,09H,10!i 
9,319 
25,1.52,374 
11,193,511 
3,437,9S7 
0,407,490 

3,907 

2,775,472 

587 

14,370 

5,714 

506,708 

253,2.52 

9,0M 

2,132,913 

810,837 

4r>,0So 
,50,716 

487,203 
499, 789 

131,327 

14,023 

1,245 

4, 333, 9"  2 

2,U,S,272 

5, 144 

13,440 

25, 720 

2,055,780 
3 10,  .508 

1,02S,705 
000, 771 

1,110,798 
211,012 

l,23.'i,718 
50,070 

57, 002 
1,438,752 

5,610,919 
933,500 

2, 109, 440 
21,832 

774,023 
1,029,095 

297, 424 
2,  av3 
18,212 

2.8,309,006 

201,12:} 

1,823,900 

4,209,503 


2,946,272 


9,234,752 

2,898 

1,859,432 
662,817 

22,034 
843 

160, 843 
243,685 

438 
29,544 

13,854 
120,412 

91,180 
1,2.53 
1,040 

2, 662, 36 » 
115,856 
44,158 

2,347 
11,956 
1,603 

1,027,9.50 

392,742 

15,002 

211,415 

4,629,832 

9,836 
13, 412 
13, lOS 
10,49S 
2,2.30 
720 
8,010 
2,859 
413 

155,507 

587, 425 

.33.  492 

214,571 

13,0.58 

5,475 

20, 342 

12,522 

5,626 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Wood,  timber,  and  manu- 

Jaciurcs  of— Continued. 

I'icturo  frames. .cwt.. 

]{ollors,  wood,  .do 

Wulking  sticics,  etc., 

9,%.3 
2,472 

581 
3,338 

8,901 

$28,W)2 
6,618 

91,607 
11,374 

24,907 

Wootl,  timber,  and  manu- 
factures of— Continued. 
Furuiturc... ..  ..cwt.. 

Other  wooden  manu- 
factures  cwt.. 

Yeast do 

MiscoUaneDus  articles 

119,274 

14,866 
15, 7% 

$2,437,873 

51,847 
150, 862 
49,021 

Splints  and  skillets. 

Total  imports 

358,41,6  319 

Review  of  Wheat  Purchases — Oil  Imports. 

The  imports  of  Avlieat  for  Irish  mills  in  1013  were  7,849.871  hiin- 
cli'etlweight,  valiiod  at  $1G.394,7GG;  and  maize  imports  Avere  14,880,104 
l-.undredweiglit,  worth  $^20,215,704.  The  maize  is  mainly  from  the 
Argentine  and  is  ground  fcr  cattle  and  stock  feed.  The  use  of  corn 
meal  for  the  table  is  unknown  here  and  elt'orts  to  introduce  it  would 
be  co.stly  and  probably  unsuccessful.  The  price  of  imported  wheat 
to  Irish  millers  was  from  244  cents  to  40  cents  per  stone  (14  pounds). 
Western  (Pacific)  wheat  rose  from  $8.64  per  quai'ter  (500  pounds) 
to  $15.09  per  quarter.  Winter  wheat  rose  from  $7.30  per  quarter 
(480  pounds)  to  $14.11  per  quarter.  Freight  increases  accounted 
for  most  of  these  advances,  the  increase  on  rates  from  the  River 
Plate  amounting  to  from  2  cents  to  10  cents  per  stone. 

Wheat  flour  im})orts  into  Ireland  in  1913  were  4.9G8,282  hundred- 
weight, valued  at  $12,704,2GG.  Household  flour  rose  from  $7.80  per 
1  ag  in  July  to  $10.25  per  bag  in  December;  and  bread  rose  from  5 
cents  to  9  cents  per  loaf  at  one  time  in  the  autumn  of  1014. 

The  wheat  for  flour  is  mainly  imported  (see  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  for  Dec.  31,  1014),  and  75  per  cent  comes  from  the 
United  States.  The  Irish  w'heat,  which  forms  about  one-seventeenth 
of  the  total  used  by  the  Irish  mills,  is  soft;  and  the  heaviest  importa- 
tions from  the  United  States  are  of  soft  Pacific  coast  wheat,  such  as 
"Walla  Walla  and  Blue  Stem.  As  hard  Avheat  is  also  needed  to  sup- 
p\y  gluten  to  the  finished  flour,  northwestern  wheat  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  taken.  Bakers'  flour,  Avliich  forms  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  consumed  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  requires  to  be 
especially  fortified  with  hard  Avheat,  while  household  flour,  forming 
ih.e  other  three-fourths  of  the  supply,  may  have  a  Jiigher  proportion 
of  soft  wlieat.  For  hard  wheat  Manitobas  are  favored,  as  Duluth 
is  said  to  be  deteriorating  as  to  gluten,  and  Argentine  wheat  is  im- 
perfectly graded. 

Most  wheat  is  imported  into  Cork  via  Liverpool,  but  large  quan- 
tities al.so  come  direct.  Importations  from  America  Avere  unusually 
heavy  in  1014,  and  direct  imports  to  Cork  from  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans  were  made.  The  impression  here  is  that  American  flour  is 
falling  olF  in  quality. 

The  annual  import  of  linseed  and  cottonseed  cake,  etc.,  amounts  to 
about  G5,000  tons,  valued  in  1013  at  $2,350,000. 

Grain  Mills. 

The  grinding  of  maize  is  done  with  simple  machinery  and  on  a 
small  margin  of  profit.  The  Irish  i)roduction  of  bran,  pollard,  and 
tailings,  incidental  to  flour  milling,  is  insufficient  to  supjdy  the  large 
Irish  market  for  these  commodities  as  stock  feed,  and  the  imports  in 
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1013  totnlcd  l.lon.lOl  hnn(lrc(hvoi.i2:lit,  valiiod  nt  $1,380,140.  As  this 
imported  supply  dotcniiines  tho  price,  tlu>  Irish  millers  are  not  in  an 
easy  position.  The  price  of  all  feedstnlfs  rose  sharply  diirinj^  101-1. 
At  present  it  is  said  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the  ilour  used  in  Ire- 
land is  ground  heie,  while  about  25  per  cent  is  from  England  and 
an  almost  e(iual  share  from  the  United  States. 

In  10i;>  (liere  -svere  no  fewer  than  1,120  active  mills  engaged  in 
grinding  grain  in  Ireland,  Ulster  having  400,  Leinster  35G,  ^lunster 
15(),  and  C\)nnaught  121.  The  mills  grinding  chiefly  oats  were  700, 
those  grinding  maize  were  202,  and  those  grinding  wheat  but  104. 
Of  the  total  only  201  pi'oduced  more  than  500  hundredweight  per 
day  when  in  operation.  Water  mills  were  044  in  number,  steam  mills 
G5,'  gas,  oil,  etc.,  61,  water  and  steam  combined,  55,  and  windmills  5. 
In  addition,  there  are  numbers  of  derelict  water  mills  through  the 
country. 
Ireland's  leading  TJnmanufactured  Imports. 

Exactly  50  per  cent  of  Ireland's  imports  in  1913  were  classified  as 
manufactured  goods;  35  per  cent  were  farm  produce  and  food  and 
drink  stuffs,  and  15  per  cent  raw  materials.  As  to  exports,  55  per 
cent  were  farm  produce  and  food  and  drink  stuffs,  30  per  cent  manu- 
factured goods,  and  6  per  cent  raw  material.  It  is  an  anomalous 
fact  that  Ireland  imports  heavy  quantities  of  the  identical  farm 
products  which  it  exports,  its  total  imports  in  these  lines  being 
$100,400,250,  while  its  exports  of  the  same  articles  were  $182,403,750. 
Meats  were  imported  to  a  value  of  $13,086,544,  and  almost  ninc- 
tenths  were  swine  products  producible  in  Ireland.  Butter  and  mar- 
garin  were  imported  to  a  value  of  $2,213,435  and  $1,050,205,  and  fish 
to  a  value  of  $1,584,804 — all  Irish  products.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Ireland  exports  high-grade  bacon,  butter,  and  meats,  and  im- 
ports a  cheaper  quality  of  the  same  articles  for  domestic  use. 

The  chief  crude  materials  imported  by  Ireland  in  1013  were  coal 
$15,010,263,  flax  $11,103,511,  timber  $0,664,001,  and  hemp  $2,132,013. 
All  of  these  articles  must  of  necessity  be  procured  abroad ;  although 
of  timber,  Ireland  exports  one- fourth  as  much  as  it  imports,  owing  to 
its  wood  being  most  suited  for  pit  props  which  are  not  required  at 
home.  The  imports  of  timber  are  mainly  sawed  boards  and  deals, 
and  heavy  construction  timber. 
Manufactured  Imports. 

The  purchases  of  manufactured  goods  in  1013  w^ere  valued  at 
$177,627,250,  and  the  consi)icuous  feature  of  this  trade  is  the  huge 
textile  import  of  $80,357,885,  one-fourth  of  the  entire  importations  of 
Ireland.  These  textiles  include  drapery  and  apparel  $36,172,631, 
cotton  goods  $25,152,374,  and  woolen  goods  $5,616,010.  The  class  of 
im]:)orts  second  in  magnitude  is  formed  by  metals  and  their  products, 
totaling  $40,878,600.  Of  these  a  large  part,  $15,806,302,  are  simple 
iron  and  steel  products,  such  as  bars,  sheets,  rails,  and  bolts.  The 
iui]K)i-ts  of  hardware,  tools,  stoves,  pumps,  etc.,  were  $0,025,357,  while 
machinery,  including  agricultural  machinery,  as  well  as  textile 
and  railway  plant,  was  $7,047,471,  Motor  cars  and  bicycles  were 
$3,602,702.  "  The  third  leading  class  of  manufactured  imports  is 
leather  and  leather  goods,  amounting  to  $11,102,950,  of  which  the 
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chief  item  is  boots  and  shoes  $8,140,350.  The  imports  of  footwear 
and  saddleiy  are  publicly  deplored,  in  view  of  the  exjiortations  of 
hides  ($3,584,357)  which  might  have  been  manufactured  in  Ireland. 
A  number  of  minor  items  of  substantial  size  should  be  noted. 
Pai)er  and  books  were  purchased  to  the  amount  of  $5,050,803,  although 
Ireland  itself  makes  paper  and  exports  $1,704,890.  Chemicals  form 
an  entry  of  $0,424,504,  and  of  this  total  chemical  fertilizers  account 
for  $3,778,857.  One  of  the  heaviest  lines  of  fertilizer  is  the  basic  slag 
produced  by  the  purification  of  steel  and  other  molten  metals  by  lime, 
ill  English  ironAvorks.  Commodities  made  of  clay,  china,  and  glass 
are  bouglit  to  the  sum  of  $4,588,939,  the  heaviest  single  item  being 
glass  and  glassware  at  $1,971,751.  Under  "chandlery"  the  imports 
came  to  $11,284,255,  of  which  petroleum  amounted  to  $0,585,153. 

Sources  of  Imports. 

As  already  explained,  an  amazingly  high  share  of  Ireland's  trade, 
inAvard  and  outward,  passes  through  British  ports.  Goods  originat- 
ing in  foreign  countries  have  more  often  than  not  been  warehoused  in 
Liverpool,  London,  or  Glasgow,  and  a  profit  taken  on  them  by  British 
factors;  however,  in  a  number  of  instances  a  marginal  note  accom- 
panies the  import  items  stating  something  as  to  the  sources. 

The  largest  item  thus  labeled  is  maize,  $20,215,704  worth  being  im- 
ported directly  into  Ireland,  wdiile  the  source  is  not  stated  it  may  be 
taken  as  Argentina.  Flax  to  a  value  of  $11,193,511  Avas  imported 
from  Belgium  and  Eussia,  and  flaxseed  Avorth  $834,825  from  Eussia, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Canada.  Barley  to  a  A'alue  of  $2,059,073  was  im- 
ported directly  from  India  and  Canada ;  Avheat  to  $14,004,044  from 
the  United  States,  Argentina,  Canada,  and  Australia;  A\-heat  flour 
woi-th  $2,930,719,  one-half  from  the  United  States;  rice  worth 
$130,890  from  the  Netherlands;  and  rye  Avorth  $497,034,  Avhich  Avas 
imi)orted  direct  from  abroad,  presumably  from  Germany.  Cotton- 
seed cake  from  the  United  States  was  Avorth  $574,145.  Margarin 
came  direct  from  the  Netherlands  to  a  value  of  $149,251,  and  frozen 
meat  from  Argentina  to  $100,500. 

As  to  mineral  products,  the  largest  w^as  petroleum,  from  the  United 
States,  $2,905,290.  Phosphate  rock  from  the  United  States  and  Tunis 
was  $780,079.  Metal  sheets  and  ])lates  from  Germany  Avere  $023,540, 
and  liardAvare  from  Germany  $108,133.  Nails  to  a  value  of  $102,313 
came  principally  from  the  United  States.  EartherAvare  to  a  value 
of  $117,340  and  bottles  to  $154,750  came  from  Germany,  while  Avin- 
doAv  glass  to  a  value  of  $139,342  came  from  Belgium.  The  fact 
that  sulj^hur  to  a  value  of  $270,514  came  to  Ireland  direct  from  abroad 
is  mentioned,  but  the  source  is  not  stated — possibly  from  Sicily. 

In  connection  Avith  the  flax  figures  given  above  there  should  have 
been  noted  the  imports  of  linen  yarn,  $2,012,113,  mostly  from  Bel- 
gium; hem]>,  $010,157,  from  Russia;  and  toAv,  $010,415,  from  Russia 
and  Belgium.  Miscellaneous  items  inchule  immanufactured  tobacco, 
$1,859,431,  almost  wholly  from  the  United  States;  $181,150  of  cocoa 
from  the  Netherlands;  $80,838  of  farm  machinery  from  the  United 
States:  $208,000  of  wood  pulp  from  Russia,  and  $141,940  of  Avood 
pulp  from  (iermany;  $100,808  of  straAvboard  from  the  Netherlands; 
$08,953  of  toys  from  (Tormany,  and  $107,115  of  paper  and  $193,935 
of  Avooden  manufactures  direct  from  foreign  sources  not  specified. 
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Articles  of  Export  from  Ireland. 

The  (|nantity  and  value  of  Ireland's  export  trade  for  1913  is  shown 
in  the  foUowinc;  table: 


Articles. 


Ales,  spirit-s,  winos,  and 
other  liovoriwe.'': 
Alp  rind  V)epr.l)nrrels.. 

PorttT ho  'sheftils. . 

Ilome-made     spirits 
(wliisky),    proof 

gallons 

Foreign  spirits,  proof 

calloiL^ 

Wine gallons.. 

Aenstod  and  mineral 

waters c\rt.. 

Cider gallons.. 

Animals: 
Cattle- 
Fat head.. 

Thin do 

Milch  pows.do — 

Sprin;?ers...do 

Calves do — 

Other do 

Sheep- 
Fat do 

Thin do... 

Lambs do. . . 

Swine— 

Fat do... 

Thin do... 

Horses- 
Stallions... do... 

Mare^ do... 

Geldings... do... 

Asses do... 

Arms  and  ammunition: 

Firearms cwt . 

Gunpowder do . . . 

Asbestos       composition, 

etc cwt.. 

Asphalt tons. 

Bedsteads cwt . . 

Bedding,  etc... do... 

Biscuits do... 

Brushes     and     brooms, 

cwt 

Butter tons. . 

Margarin cwt. . 

Candles do 

Cars,  vehicles,  etc. : 

Carriages,  curs,  etc., 

numW 

Carts  and   vans, 

number 

Maik-arts  and  peram- 
bulators  cvrt. . 

Shafts do.... 

Spo'-os    and    felloes, 

number 

Wheels c\vX.. 

Cement tons.. 

Charcoal c\vt. . 

Cheese do 

Chemicals,  dnips,  etc.: 
Acids,     unclassified, 

cwt 

Carhide   of  calcium, 

cwt 

Glycerino cwt. . 

Magnesia do 

Niter  caWo do 

So-iplyn do 

Sheep  wa.sh do 

Soda do 

Arliricial      manures, 

tons 

Other  chemicals, 

drugs,  etc cwt.. 

Chira,  e:irlhcnwarc,clay, 
etc.: 
White  clay  (diatoma- 
ceous) tons.. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


13,335 
859,056 


7,415,999 

41,744 
295, 477 

332,265 
12, 890 


354,9r>3 

623,495 

40,  SOi 

29,074 

53,142 

8,152 

293, 151 

26,2»>8 

339,836 

1S7, 422 
12, 874 

2R.5 

17,9H-1 

18,394 

1,834 

681 
185 

11,082 

1,C()4 

731 

l,a3f) 

313,820 

2,033 

725,3r.8 

58,091 

3,630 


469 

347 

146 
575 

54,190 

l,(i(;(i 

2,480 
0,372 

1,917 


3,455 


21,115 
11,043,743 


9,774,365 

45, 282 
473,322 

1,293,574 
4,  ISO 


30,fi9r,,9fi2  I 

37,675,129 

3,2"9,."96 

2,134,711 

1,293,078 

198,360 

3,.5fi0,fi03 

234,3f'0 

2,398,020 

4, 7S8, 470 
195, 784 

322, 405 

3,!i3S.3(;2 

4,02H,  148 

17,851 

198, 845 
2,020 

17,529 
20,318 
5,7S2 
10, 589 
2,214,447 

34,873 

18, 179, 510 

727,951 

24,732 


93, 308 

37,150 

17.7711 
3, 718 

9,005 
19,871 
2,944 
3,031 
94,581 

12.127 


Articles. 


1,511 

•  5,050 

1,155 

10,5,>-0 

1,50» 

S.S83 

7l,2'.'0 

13,008 

3.  r;84 

7,S'.0 

1,409 

3.5,745 

5, 737 

3,004 

20,249 

830,317 

54,505 

975,442 

25, 223 


China,  earthenware,  clay, 
etc. — Cor>tinucd. 
Earthouware,       un- 

clissifiod cwt. . 

Chiiiaware  and  porco- 

Inin cwt.. 

Chocolate pourds. . 

Clicks cwt.. 

Cocoa pounds . . 

("olToo do 

Dyes  and   tanning  sub- 
stances  cwt . . 

Kggs dozen . . 

Fats: 

Lard cwt.. 

Tallow do 

Grense do 

Greaves do 

Feathers do 

Fish: 

Herring— 

Frosh cwt.. 

Cured do... 

Mackerel- 

Fresh do... 

Cured do... 

Other do.... 

Salmon    and    trout, 

cwt 

Erls.  fr>~sh  water,  cwt. . 
Shell  fish— 

Muss->ls do 

Oy.stors do 

Lobsters. .  .do 

Winkk'S do 

Othor  fish do.... 

Fi.'ihing  nots do 

Fruit  and  vegetables: 
Apples    and    pears, 

cwt 

Blackberries cwt.. 

Gooseberries do 

Fruit- 
Green do 

Dried do 

Prewrved.  -do 

Pulped do — 

Preserves do 

Potatoes tons . . 

Preserved -.do 

Plants,  trees,  etc.  .cwt 
Other        vegetables, 

tons 

Glass  and  glassware,  gen- 
eral  cwt.. 

Bottles do — 

Glue do.... 

Grain,    flour,    and    feed- 
stiiffs: 

Wheat cwt.. 

Oats do — 

Barley do — 

Malt do.... 

Maize do 

Beans do 

Hops do — 

Kicc,  sago,  etc.  .do 

Wheat  (lour do 

Oatmeal do 

Indian  meal do 

Cotton  meal do 

Bran     and     pollard, 

cwt 

Grain  offal cwt. 

Grains    (malting   re- 
siduum)  cwt.. 

Oil  cake tons. 

Other  fcedstuffs 

Hay  and  straw tons. . 


Quantity. 


Value. 


3,324 
555 

i7,w;o 

2S1 
75,712 
19,936 

7,272 
63,982,350 

79,876 
12,588 
09, 176 
2.912 
20,324 


55, 781 
159,023 

11,151 
48,853 
44,501 

11,979 
2,840 

20, 0.50 
4,383 
13,938 
11,926 
93,3.S0 
1,883 


7,786 
8,659 
1,605 

6, 451 

1,346 

4,2S6 

7,785 

62, 272 

124,020 

489 

8,056 

2,544 

3,411 
12,tWl 
5,134 


57, 578 

1,475,  .509 

90,  .500 

04,216 

800, 255 

0,340 

1,395 

10,048 

215,059 

124,815 

52, 906 

7,271 

50, 252 
200, 205 

112,274 
1,584 


19, 738 


$5,6fO 

23,699 
5.718 
4,525 

24,945 
2,105 

19,272 
14,092,776 

1,140,712 

104,143 

6.89,128 

n,,376 

207,701 


122.154 
477,229 

23,743 
130, 758 
105,568 

3.53,664 
48,373 

11,304 
36, 140 
305,8.32 
13,057 
201, 116 
157,311 


30,314 
21,073 
5,271 

20,405 

9,825 

29,199 

21,624 

393,962 

2,301.008 

66,632 

133,951 

9,596 

15, 707 
30,858 
37, 477 


116,753 

2,363,001 

149,159 

209,878 

1,087,200 

22,392 

41,749 

32,905 

6.53,817 

379,6,32 

96,588 

13,932 

59,010 
259,097 

109,277 

48, 178 

201,634 

333,439 
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Articles. 


Hides,  s"-ins.  leather,  and 
ma'  iif-ictiires  of: 
Hides  ardskiEs.fwt. 

FIcsliipgs do... 

IjOathor do... 

Boots    acd    shoos, 

ewt 

Saddlery ewt. 

Honey do... 

Horps  a;id  hoofs do... 

India-rubber  goods. do. . . 
Instrumerts: 
Musical— 

Orpa^s do 

Pianos. .cumber. . 

Other cwt.. 

Nautical   and   scien- 
tific  cwt.. 

Lime do  — 

Machinery,  tcxtilcwns. . 

Unclassifiod do 

Matches cwt . . 

Meat,  poultry,  ard  game: 
Boof  and  mutton, 

c^Tt 

PorV cwt.. 

B-.won do 

Hams do 

IVipe do 

Moat,  preserved, 

ewt 

Sausages cwt.. 

Meat,  coarse,  etc., 

cwt 

Bladders cwt . . 

Poultry do 

Rabbits do 

Game do 

Pro\nsioE8   and    gro- 
ceries  cwt.. 

Metals  and  manufactures 
of: 
Brass    and    bronze, 

tons 

Copper tons.. 

Iron  scrap do 

Steel do.... 

Anchors  and  chains, 

tons 

Bolts. rivets, and  nuts, 

tons 

Meters tons.. 

Nails     and     screws, 

tons 

Railway  plant  .tons. . 

Wire,  iron do 

Lead do 

Tin   and    tin    plate, 

tons 

Zinc tons.. 

Metfll,  scrap do 

Agricultural     imple- 
ments  cwt. . 

Boilers  and  cylinders. 

cwt 

Lamps cwt. . 

Pumps do 

Ranpes,  stoves,  and 

oveas cwt.. 

Pipinp,  etc do 

Electroplated    ware, 

cwt 

Tin  ware cwt.. 

Trunks do... 

Electric  cables,  .do. . . 
Silver. .  .trov  ounces. 

Other 

Ores: 

Iron tons. 

Bog do... 

Burned do 

Sulphur do 

Bauxite do 


Quantity. 


237,0'12 
ri,(.(M 
6,0u5 

3,801 
709 

1,7m-. 
475 

7,149 


2?  3 

428 
507 

277 

200, C?0 

720 

15,  l(i4 

034 


30, 189 

61 ,  105 

995,257 

120,419 

8,353 

5,247 

468 

157, 380 

5.0S7 

281,783 

29, 463 

785 

23, 787 


69.T 

2S7 

48,  COO 

1,257 

61 

85 
52 

58 

523 

76 

1,193 

447 
129 
S19 

3, 022 

3, 529 
494 
433 

3,644 
2,440 

818 

6S8 

1,119 

441 

71,800 


59,540 
1,G90 

28,572 
7,415 
0,584 


Value. 


$3,578,902 

5,455 

205, 200 

195,380 

50,835 

22,415 

3,937 

797, 137 


7,387 
C7, 093 
20, 796 

247,452 

50, 776 

202,874 

3,824,902 

7. 330 


557, 332 

•  946,310 

17,43<.,3a5 

3,047,301 

30, 488 

80,181 
7,441 

1,225,423 
185,072 

4,799.542 

213,279 

15,282 

410, 732 


$219,844 
109, 042 
627,531 
113,170 

4,964 

5,792 
53,142 

3,212 

22,209 

3,752 

109,584 

130,087 

14,123 

343,371 

25,412 

37, 783 
14,425 
7,849 

24,829 
10,391 

71,055 
11,217 
9,392 
35,949 
50,832 
814,088 

101,423 
4,112 

208, 508 
48,714 
18,092 


Articles. 


Milk,  condensed cwt. . 

Whole  and  separated, 

cwt 

Cream cwt.. 

Mass,  Carrigeeu. . .  .do 

OUs: 

Petroleum  and  par- 
affin  gallons.. 

Other cwt.. 

Paints,  and  painters' 
material: 

Varnish cwt.. 

Lampblack do 

Barytes do 

Oclue do 

Sizing do 

Other  paints.  ..do 

Paper  and  printed  matter: 

Paper cwt.. 

Paper-making  mate- 
rial   tO'iS.. 

Millboard cwt.. 

Statioi:ery do 

Books do 

S  lio  w  cards do 

NeTvspapers,elc  do 

Peat  litter tons. . 

Vi  ei'ar gall  :rs.. 

Pictures,  eAgravi:^s,etc., 

cwt 

1'  lis  es cwt.. 

Rags toi:s.. 

Hesia. .- cwt. . 

Salt,  mannlacttired.to:jS.. 

Rocksxlt do 

Sand,  melding do 

Seaweed:  Kelp 

Seeds: 

Grass cwt.. 

OOier do.... 

Ships,  steam  vessels: 

Number 

Gross  tons 

Soap cwt.. 

Srxinpes pounds . . 

Starcli cwt.. 

Stones,  and  manufactvues 
of: 

Marble,  granite,  etc., 
tons 

Limestine tons . . 

Figures  (statuary), 

cwt 

Sets,  blocks,  and 
curbs tons.. 

Fl£^ do 

Macadam  and  gravel, 
tons 

Slates tons.. 

Alumina cwt.. 

Whiting do 

Sugar,  and  manufactures 
of: 

Siignr cwt.. 

Confectionery .  .do 

Mohssos,  sirup,  etc., 

cwt 

Tar  and  pitch: 

Tar cwt.. 

Pitch do 

Tea pounds.. 

Textiles  and  textile  mate- 
rial: 

Cotton,  raw cwt. . 

Cot  t  on  yam .  pounds . 

Cotton  goods cwt. 

Flax tons. 

Linen  yam..poimds. 

Linen  goods cwt. 

Jute  goods do... 

Jute  yarn... pounds. 

Hemp tons. 

Tow  and  codilla.do . . 


Quantity.        Value. 


270,362 

3,637 
10,830 
7, 122 


34^,585 
49,978 


470 

1,128 

123, 762 

3,iii5 

303 

12,9*3 

sot,  298 

200 
1,19) 

13,028 
4,157 
7, 802 

20,955 
2,117 

48, 780 

1,411 
440 

6,?26 

2,288 
5,584 
19, 5S9 
9,981 


393,963 
21, ISO 

19 

130, 899 
22,655 
12, 70S 
2,801 


23,123 
112,429 

84 

12,500 
005 

47,702 

150 

314,(^2 

189, 097 


3,241 
46,001 

2,941 

12,189 
102.398 
431,784 


397, 475 

901,712 

245,441 

2, 917 

23,427,930 

1,103,9.';2 

8.279 

2,753,181 

45 

337 


$1,743,326 

5,972 

243,(100 

25, 500 


55,  .'-97 
207, 542 


8, 350 

2,194 
t2. 099 
2, 003 
4.278 
19,035 

1,073,027 

4,735 

3,203 

178,815 

48, 553 

285, 713 

122,  790 

13,222 

7,415 

51,502 

5,888 

140, 190 

7,101 

23,097 

28, GOl 
0, 074 

81,514 

1,222,226 
103,072 


15,319,742 

13",. 300 
13,982 
15,314 


439,307 
143,025 

3,679 

62,354 
2,750 

34,804 

3,250 

,129,228 

28,803 


10, 580 
498, 090 

9,893 

23,729 

224,213 

79,314 


0, 005, 303 

210, 207 

3,248,310 

7M'i,  729 

8.432,112 

C8,CS0.515 

135,044 

251,218 

0,081 

48, 174 
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Ai  fides. 


Textiles  and   textile  ma- 
terials—Continued. 
It  ope,  cordrtp.',  etc.. 

rwl 

Oil'lolh iwt.. 

Bajs    and    baRgi'ig. 

cwt 

Canvas cwt.. 

Silk,  poplin,  and  v^  I- 

vi't cwt.. 

Wool pounds.. 

Wail]  yarn do  — 

niankets iwt.. 

C-.up»ts do 

llooflni;.  felt do 

Wooli>n  goods.. do 

Thread pounds.. 

Lace 

Hosiery cwt.. 

Drapery  and  habcr- 

dash'jry cwt.. 

Hats do.... 

Oth^r 

Hair,  filx^r.  dock,  etc.: 

Hair,  curled cwt.. 

Cotton  waste. pounds. 
Waste  (lax,  tow,  and 

hemp cwt.. 

Coir  yam do 

Mal.lR'Sses do 

Mais    and    matting, 

cwt 


Quantity, 


2in,nr,!) 

1,131 

42,  23S 
12,448 

l.'-.f) 

10,231,312 

30,912 

78 

6,163 

40C.,341 

31,441 

4,221,010 


3,528 


29,9.54 
265 


5,383 
310,800 

205,350 
657 
433 


Value. 


$2, 091, SCI 
11,173 

061,192 
275,0.30 

128,  SW 

2, 489,  ^V^ 

15, 9S2 

3, 1''7 

.ICO,  S5 1 

790, 9K2 

3,002,702 

2,  739, 205 

328,  4.SH 

203,258 

2,8.")1,038 

26,  ,537 

1,802,691 

140, 702 
22,372 

674,550 
3,357 
17,. 305 

10,302 


Articles. 


Hair,  fiber,  (lock,  etc.— 
Continued. 
Filxr    and    oakum, 

cwt 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured, 

pounds 

U  n  m  a  n  u  f  actured, 

pounds 

Snuff pounds.. 

Tobacco  pipf's twt. . 

Toys   and   fancy   goods, 

cwt 

Umbr.Has cwt.. 

Wax.  |):uaf1in do 

Wood,  timber,  and  manu- 
fa'-tun-s  of: 
KouKh  limber. loads.. 

S  wii  timber.  ..do 

Pit  wood do 

Cork.s  and  corkwood. 

loads 

Willows cwt.. 

Cloj;  blocks do 

Walking  sticks. do 

rurnilure do 

Wood'^:n    manu  f  a  c  - 
lures,  general,  .cwt. . 

Yeast do — 

Miscellaneous  articles 


Total  exports. 


Quantity. 


7,613 


8,098,378 

1,74.5,023 

47,936 

255 

920 
30 
893 


103,928 

6,287 
9,208 

105 
918 

30,8.58 
440 

52,599 

6,084 
132,568 


Value. 


$36,980 


2,403,174 

351,302 
.58,320 
214,120 

5,182 
4,014 
3,011 


948,311 
91,788 
02,018 

45,988 

6,303 

60,315 

40,8S3 

1,075,087 

21,218 
l,2C(i,093 
10,061,557 


359,568,219 


Character  of  Exports, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  61  per  cent  of  Ireland's  exports  are  of 
agricultural  character.  It  has  been  said  that  45  per  cent  of  the  Irish 
farmers'  income  is  drawn  from  breakfast-table  necessities — bacon, 
eggs,  butter,  etc. 

The  exports  of  woolen  goods  from  Ireland  in  1913  were  valued  at 
$3,00-2.702  and  weighed  31,441  hundredweight,  wdiile  the  wool  exports 
were  10,231,312  pounds,  valued  at  $2,489,536.  The  good  (luality  of 
Irish  wool  has  always  been  recognized.  The  tweeds  and  cheviots 
now  made  in  Ireland  are  considered  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  of 
superior  character,  and  the  Province  of  Munster  is  the  center  of  the 
industry,  having  34  mills  out  of  a  total  of  76.  Many  of  these  mills 
are  small,  being  only  one  step  removed  from  cottage  industries.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  least  three  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Cork 
employ  several  hundred  persons  and  turn  out  s<.ibstantial  quantities 
of  suitings,  tweeds,  and  knitted  goods. 

Farm  Crops  of  Ireland. 

The  principal  crop  of  Ireland  is  hay  and  grass.  Potatoes  rank 
second  in  value,  and  are  followed  by  root  crops,  oats,  barley,  and 
cabbage  in  the  order  named.  The  following  statement  has  been  com- 
piled to  sbow  the  typical  crop  situation  in  Ireland.  The  acreage  and 
])roduction  figures  .show  the  mean  or  norm  of  the  3-ears  from  1003 
to  1012,  while  the  price  and  value  have  been  calculated  as  of  the  year 
1913 : 
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Products. 


Acreage. 


AVPMPO 

pro'liic- 

tiou 
per  acre. 


Total 

pro'.hic- 

tioii. 


1013. 


AveraKc 
■  price 
per  ton. 


Total 
value. 


ITay 

rotatoes 

Oats 

Turnips. 
Manpeis. 
Barley... 
Cabbatro. 

Klax 

Wheat... 

Eyn 

Beans.. , 


Tens. 

2.2 

4.8 

.8 

16.7 

l.S.  5 

.9 

10.8 

.2 

1.0 


ol,7(/J 


Tcvs. 
5,0Sf),480 
2.8.'«,02.5 

S'.»4, 405 

1,3»!S,9'J3 
149,218 
422,  S.3.3 
10,  (MiS 
39, 059 
0,358 
a  1,802 


$14. 20 
18.40 
29.20 
'•5.20 
"4  CO 
'Ah.  80 


$72, 
53, 
2fi, 

o24, 

aO, 

5, 


228,010 
08-1, 400 
118,382 
14'i,y45 
2<i7,368 
342,004 


280  00 

3fi.  20 

o  31.  00 

a  eO.  80 


819,040 
413,9:50 
210, 172 
109,  l(,2 


a  Estimated. 

Specific  Crops,  Acreage  and  Prochiction  in  1914. 

The  gains  for  1914  were  in  the  items  of  hides  and  mackerel.  The 
hide  trade  will  ]:)robably  increase  as  prices  rise  in  New  England. 
If  Ireland  establishes  a  slaughterhouse  indn.'::try  in  Minister  and 
direct  freight  connections  can  be  arranged,  this  will  ex'entually  be 
an  important  item  of  commerce.  The  mackerel  trade  is  not  likely  to 
expand. 

The  total  acreage  of  potatoes  in  1914  was  583,056,  which  was  rather 
less  than  the  average.  The  yield  was  3,445,770  tons,  or  well  over 
the  average,  although  low^er  than  that  in  1913.  The  price  at  the  end 
of  the  year  v>-as  98  cents  to  $1.22  per  112  pounds,  or  49  cents  to  61 
cents  per  bushel,  as  compared  Avith  70  cents  per  112  pounds,  or  35 
cents  per  bushel  in  1913.     The  export  of  potatoes  from  Ireland  in 

1913  was  124.0:^0  tons,  valued  at  $2,301,008'. 

The  ha\^  yield  was  poor,  owing  to  the  dry  spring,  but  was  har- 
vested in  excellent  condition  in  late  Julv.  The  estimates  show  a 
yield  of  4,268,627  tons  in  1914  against  5,305,709  tons  in  1913.     The 

1914  acreage  of  hay  in  Ireland  was  slightly  larger  than  the  1913 
acreage.  Mun.'^ter  is  the  leading  hay-producing  Province,  yielding 
in  1914  1,421,690  tons.  The  price  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  from 
$17  to  $24  per  ton,  or  higher,  breaking  all  recent  records.  County 
Cork  produces  more  hay  than  any  other  county  in  Ireland. 

The  grass-seed  crop,  which  is  of  commercial  importance,  especially 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  below  average  in  yield,  and  owing  to  the 
interruption  in  Continental  demand  prices  were  low — 80  cents  to 
$1.20  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds'^. 

The  turnip  crop  in  1914  was  4,433,491  tons,  as  compared  with 
5.189,292  tons  in  1913,  The  mangel  production  was  1,562,071  tons 
in  1914  and  1,628,514  tons  in  1913. 

Yield  and  Prices  of  Oats,  Wheat,  and  Barley. 

Oats  showed  a  diminution  of  20,055  acres  in  area  and  of  804,690 
hundredweight  in  (luantity.  Wheat  and  barley,  alone  of  all  crops 
in  1914,  made  excellent  seasons  and  exceeded  1913  yields.  This  ])rac.- 
lically  means  record  figures,  as  1913  was  a  banner  year.  Tiie 
autumn-sown  wheat  wintered  well,  and  was  superior  to  the  spring 
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Y.heat,  sown  in   Fc'l)ru:uT.     The  following  statement  shows  yields 
of  grain  by  hundredweight  in  1J)13  and  1014 : 


Barley. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Ilundred- 

ueigUl. 

7<J7, 74'J 

8it,475 

7S,  822 

2,464,316 

Ilundred- 

weiijhl. 

811,416 

82, 164 

73,231 

2,493,207 

HvLvdred- 

ueiihl. 

2;:3, 478 

116,935 

81,109 

292,365 

Ilundred- 
ueiglil. 
220, 55S 

72,377 
306,4.36 

Iluvdred- 
weight. 
4,279,930 
8,144,043 
1,890,807 
4,571,871 

Htmdred- 

weiiiht. 
4,  I'.H),  478 

Ulster                

7,745,50ft 

1,.S04,422 

4,341,495 

Total 

3,430,362 

3,400,018 

603,887 

758, 154 

18,880,651 

18,081,961 

The  smallness  of  the  acreaije  figures  for  all  crops,  in  comparison 
with  those  for  hay,  may  be  pointed  out.  The  average  yields  per  acre 
in  1014  were:  Yov  wheat,  20.5  hundredweight;  oats,  17.6  hundred- 
weight; barley,  20.1  hundredweight;  and  for  rye,  14.7  hundredweight. 
These  were  lower  than  the  averages  for  1913,  except  in  the  case  of  bar- 
ley, but  were  well  above  the  10-year  norms  in  each  ca.se.  At  the  clo.se  of 
the  year  the  prices  were:  Wheat,  $2.37  to  $2.43  per  hundredweight; 
barley,  $l.()r)  to  $1.00  per  hundredweight;  and  oats,  $2  to  $2.20  per 
hundredweight.  These  prices  were,  of  course,  decidedly  better  than 
those  which  prevailed  in  1013.  Barley  prices,  however,  were  low  in 
consequence  doubtless  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  brewing  in- 
dustry, and  supplies  exceeded  expectations.  Oats  ordinarily  range 
around  $1.50  per  hundredweight,  or  47  cents  per  bushel,  Avith  Avhite 
oats  a  few  cents  better  than  black  oats. 

The  rye  yield  totaled  110,023  hundredweight  in  1014,  a  10  per 
cent  increase  o^er  1013.  The  dry  season  aided  rye,  a  crop  which  in 
Ireland  is  usually  consigned  to  swampy  and  wet  ground.  In  increas- 
ing the  sowings  of  wheat  in  the  autumn  of  1014  a  good  measure  of 
oat  land  was  used,  while  second-class  grassland  was  broken  up  for 
oats,  as  the  latter  grow  in  soils  which  would  not  produce  good  wheat. 
Official  Seed  Testing — Cabbage  and  Flax  Crops. 

Improvement  of  grain  seeds  is  fostered  by  official  testing.  In  1913- 
1014,  6,620  samples  were  examined  for  purity  and  germinative  power. 
Under  the  "Weeds  and  Agricultural  Seeds  Act  of  1000,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  secured  promises  from  the  16  leading  seed 
firms  of  Ireland  not  to  sell  inferior  or  adulterated  seeds.  The  ])opu- 
lar  Ijelief  is  that  plant  disea.ses  are  brought  in  by  seeds  purchased 
from  the  United  States,  and  even  from  England.  In  Ireland  the 
favored  varieties  of  oats  are  Black  Tartary,  Mogul,  and  iVbundance; 
of  wheat.  Queen  "Wilhelmina  and  Red  Fife;  and  of  barley.  Archer, 
Beavens,  and  Goldthorpe. 

The  Irish  calibace  crop  is  an  important  one.  The  1014  jdeld  was 
440,841  tons,  as  compared  with  461,700  tons  in  1013.  The  1014  acre- 
age was  35,705,  and  the  1013,  35,080.  The  south  of  Ireland  is  the 
leading  cabbage  region,  Munster  alone  producing  174,056  tons.  The 
l)er-acre  average  for  Ireland  during  the  ]^a.st  10  years  has  been  11.2 
tons;  in  1013  the  average  was  13.2  tons,  and  in  1014,  12.6  tons.  Cab- 
bage of  Ireland  do  not  grow  in  firm,  tight  heads,  as  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  small,  loose  bunches,  used  (when  for  human  consump- 
tion) as  boiled  greens. 
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The  vast  bulk  of  the  Irish  flax  crop  is  grown  in  Ulster,  which  in 
1918  produced  1.900,543  stone.  In  1914  the  yield  was  only  1.2S5,3S2 
stone.  This  was  due  to  both  decreased  acreage  and  decreased  yield 
per  acre.  The  acreage  in  1914  was  49.250  against  59.305  in  1913, 
and  the  average  production  per  acre  was  28  stone  in  1914  against 
36  in  1913.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  prospective  shortage  of  llax 
in  Ireland,  due  both  to  the  short  cro])  and  to  the  difficulties  of  import- 
ing su})})lies  from  Eussia,  had  doubled  the  price. 

Prices  and  Markets  of  Farm  Products. 

The  prices  thus  far  given  have  been  December  quotations  for  1914. 
The  mean  prices  for  the  year,  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  for 
certain  of  the  crops  mentioned  were  as  follows :  Wheat  $2.12,  oats  $1.73, 
barley  $1.77,  potatoes  82  cents,  hay  7G  cents,  flax  $2.25,  and  grass  seed 
$2.17.  The  prices  for  wheat,  oats,  and  llax  have  not  been  exceeded 
since  1881.  Index  numbers,  using  the  mean  of  the  years  190G  to  1908 
as  100,  show  potato  prices  at  98,  oats  at  119,  barley  at  101,  flax  at  135, 
grass  sce^l  at  82,  and  hay  at  108. 

The  significance  of  the  index  numbers  appears  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  the  grand  total  index  number  for  Irish  farm  products  and  ani- 
mal products  in  1914  was  but  114  as  compared  with  113  in  1913, 
although  1914,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  witnessed  record 
prices  in  almost  every  department.  The  low  index  number  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1914 
prices  generally  ruled  low^,  especially  for  SAvine  and  pork  products. 

Basis  of  Index  Numbers — Price  Table. 

The  relative  weights  of  factors  in  building  up  the  Irish  index  num- 
bers, which,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  a  new  feature  in  1915,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Fat  cattle  20,  thin  cattle  11,  swine  18,  butter  15,  eggs  9,  sheep  7, 
potatoes  7,  oats  4,  barley  3,  wool  2,  flax  2,  hay  2,  grass  seed  1 ;  total  100. 
This  indicates  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  sources  of 
income  to  Irish  farmers,  since  animals  and  animal  products  fur- 
nish 80  per  cent  of  the  total  money  received  by  Irish  agricul- 
turists. The  comparative  unimportance  of  tillage  crops  thus  comes 
out  very  clearly. 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  "  war  ]:)rices"  obtaining 
on  an  average  from  August  to  December,  1914,  compared  with  prices 
during  the  same  months  of  1913  and  with  mean  prices  for  the  two 
preceding  decades : 
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Tobacco  as  an  Industry. 

Tobacco  growing  in  Ireland,  while  it  dates  from  1903  or  earlier  and 
has  attained  considerable  proportions,  can  hardly  be.  regarded  as 
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(loniiitoly  pucccssful.  In  101 1  the  aci'oiifio  of  tobacco  in  Trclnnd  "wns 
2lUJ,  but  all  except  (>}  acres  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ajrriculture  and  were  subsidized  at  $121.(50  per  acre.  Of  the 
hist  crop  sold,  that  of  1912,  only  two  out  of  six  buyers  expressed  them- 
selves as  pleased  with  the  quality.  Nevertheless  an  appropriation  of 
$.'K)i).S7r)  has  been  nuule  for  a  second  10-year  series  of  tobacco  experi- 
ments, which  commenced  in  1011.  The  1014  tobacco  season  was  re- 
garded as  rather  unfavorable,  the  wefand  di'y  seasons  ))eing  each  suc- 
cessively too  pronounced;  but  the  yield  and  (jualit}'  were  adjudged 
fair. 

Pipe  tobacco  of  broad-leaved  American  varieties  predominates  in 
Ireland,  and  an  American  drier  has  been  installed  at  consideral)le 
cxi>ense  in  county  Limerick.  Irish  tobacco  is  blended  Avith  Turkisli 
and  Virginia  leaf  with  some  success,  and  cigarettes  are  manufac- 
tured at  A  dare  and  at  Dublin,  although  phig  and  pipe  tol^accos  are 
the  usual  products.  The  1012  crop  brought  the  growers  about  11  cents 
per  pound,  with  14  cents  per  pound  paid  for  cigarette  varieties.  Irish 
tobacco  is  remitted  4  cents  from  the  United  Kingdom  excise  duty, 
and  further  remissions  are  being  earnestly  sought. 

Fruit  Area  and  Production. 

The  area  of  fruit  in  Ireland  in  1914  was  1G,090  acres  and  in  1913, 
15,784  acres,  or  0.1  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  The  general  production 
of  fruit  is  steadily  increasing.  The  Province  of  Ulster  produces 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  fruit  crop. 

The  leading  fruit  is  the  apple,  which  occupies  8,551  acres.  All 
other  tree  fruits  combined  occupy  555  acres.  Gooseberries  are  the 
leading  bush  fruit,  and  are  far  more  numerous  and  inexpensive  than 
in  America.  The  American  gooseberry  mildev\'  is  much  dreaded  here, 
and  arrangements  are  made  by  which  infected  bushes  are  promptl}' 
destroyed,  owners  being  compensated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Strawberries  are  widely  grown,  but  at  considerable  expense. 
Acreage  figures  for  small  fruits  in  1913  were:  Gooseberries,  659  acres; 
strawberries,  G36;  raspberries,  338;' currants,  419;  and  mixed  fruits, 
4,411.  The  fruit  area  of  Munster  in  1914  decreased  by  85  acres,  but 
the  area  in  Ulster  increased  by  379  acres,  in  Leinster  by  50  acres,  and 
in  Connaught  by  12  acres. 

Much  fruit  is  being  planted,  largely  under  the  auspices  of  the  88 
horticultural  instructors  and  demonstrators  employed  b}'  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Demonstration  plots  of  one-eighth  acre  are  laid 
out  by  these  men  and  become  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  land 
used.  In  1914,  42,342  apple  trees  were  planted,  17,080  currant  bushes, 
13,189  gooseberry  bushes,  and  quantities  of  raspberries,  plums,  peurs, 
and  (ither  fruits.  This  plan  has  been  in  effect  for  more  than  six  years. 
The  1014  plantings  were  somewhat  less  than  those  in  1913. 
Forest  Crop — Lumbering,  Etc. 

The  number  of  trees  felled  for  timber  in  1913  was  571,859,  as 
against  003,341  in  1011;  but  the  decrease  was  due  less  to  a  desire  for 
conservation  than  to  the  state  of  depletion  which  had  already  been 
reached  as  to  merchantable  standing  timber  in  Ireland.  The  number 
of  trees  planted  in  1013  was  2,488,102,  and  the  number  of  acres  planted 
to  forest  was  1,154.  While  these  figures  show  no  little  improvement 
over  former  years,  it  is  apparent  that  far  more  rapid  planting  would 
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be  ref|iiisite  to  restock  the  300.000  acres  of  forest  every  GO  or  75  years, 
the  minimum  forest  rotation  period  for  Irish  timber. 

The  principal  wood  ^own  in  Ireland  is  larch,  and  other  import.int 
conifers  are  Scotch  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.  Anionic  the  iiaportant  de- 
ciduous trees  are  oak.  ash,  beech,  sycamore,  and  l>irch.  The  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  timber-cfi'owing  through  tlie  establishment  of 
the  Forestry  School  at  Avondale,  as  well  as  by  acquiring  and  plant- 
ing moderately  large  areas,  advancing  loans,  and  the  like.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  acquired  15,000  acres  for  forests,  of 
which  1,000  have  been  planted.  For  one  area  an  advance  of  $150,000 
has  been  sanctioned,  but  is  to  be  spread  over  5'2  years.  The  expendi- 
tures are  considered  quite  inadequate  by  the  forestry  enthusiasts,  and 
there  is  agitation  for  increases,  as  well  as  for  subsidies  in  certain 
wood-working  trades.  In  some  cases  the  department  has  cooperated 
with  local  or  county  development  schemes. 

Output  of  Irish  Sea  Fisheries  Compared  with  Others. 

In  1914  $1,187,115  worth  of  fish  and  shellfish  were  landed  on  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  $1,507,481  worth  in  1913.  For 
comparative  purposes  it  mav  be  stated  that  the  value  of  all  fish  landed 
at  Boston  and  Gloucester.  Mass..  in  1913  was  $4,983,017.  The  Scot- 
tish take  in  1914  was  valued  at  $14,775.87-2.  and  that  of  England  and 
Wales  at  $39,589,192.  so  the  relative  importance  of  Irish  Sea  fisheries 
is  not  iireat.     The  take  bv  varieties  in  1913  and  1914  was  as  follows: 
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Vessels  and  Men  Engaged  in  Fisheries. 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  sea  and  coast  fisheries  in 
1013  wa.s  5.093,  as  against  5,198  in  1912.  The  numl)er  of  pei-sons 
employed  was  18.074  in  1913,  as  against  18.975  in  1912.  The  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  the  salmon  inland  fisheries  in  1912  was 
14.142;  but  this  fishery  is  confined  to  the  rivere  and  louglis  or  lakes, 
and  is  verv  irrotruhir. 
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The  decrease  in  the  mnnljer  of  vessels  is  to  some  extent  offset  by 
the  increase  in  power  boats,  tliere  being  now  147  power  fishing  craft, 
of  which  33  are  over  25  tons  burden.  Of  the  sea  fishery  craft  401 
were  first  chiss;  2,(581,  second  class;  and  1,071,  third  class,  while  there 
were  540  rowboats  over  18  fet»t  long  and  400  rowboats  under  18 
foot  long.  During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1914,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  loans  aggregating  $7(3,720  to  141  lishernien  for 
the  purchase  of  vessels,  gear,  etc.  Since  Ai)ril  1,  1900,  when  the  de- 
partment took  over  this  work,  it  has  administered  $390,830  in  this 
way,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  1  per  cent  by  bad  debts.  The  loans  are 
usually  applied  to  substituting  motor  boats  for  sailing  vessels. 

The  department,  in  addition  to  these  loans  and  to  mackerel  curing 
and  branding,  is  conducting  a  diversity  of  betterment  elforts — grad- 
ing and  packing,  net-mending  classes,  hatching  of  fry  for  stocking 
rivers,  etc.  It  has  had  a  measure  of  success  in  creating  a  home  mar- 
ket in  Irish  cities  and  inland  towns  for  Irish  fresh  fish,  although  a 
great  share  of  the  fresh  fish  still  go  to  Billingsgate  market  at 
London. 

Herring  and  Mackerel  Fisheries. 

The  leading  fishery,  that  of  herring,  had  a  decidedly  adverse  sea- 
son in  1914;  and  cod,  haddock,  and  prime  fish,  as  well  as  shellfish 
of  all  kinds,  likewise  did  poorly.  On  tlie  other  hand  mackerel,  in 
Avhich  this  consular  district  is  principally  intt?rested,  had  a  normal 
season,  especially  dunng  the  early  months  of  the  year.  The  general 
trend  of  the  mackerel  industry  is  downward,  while  the  herring  fish- 
ery is  a  growing  one.  The  herring  industry  is  located  on  the  north 
and  east  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  is  in  effect  an  adjunct  of  the  Scottish 
herring  fisheries.  Herring  comprise  nine-tenths  of  the  total  take 
of  fish  in  northeastern  Ireland,  and  are  sold  largely  in  Continental 
markets.  The  Irish  Crown  brand  of  pickled  herring  also  finds  ready 
sale  on  the  Continent.  This  industry  was  commenced  and  encour- 
aged by  the  Government,  and  in  1913,  8,541  barrels  of  this  brand 
were  put  under  Government  auspices.  The  average  price  of  herring 
in  1912  was  $1.34  per  hundredweight,  in  1913  $1.84,  and  in  1914 
$1.63. 

The  mackerel  fishing,  four-fifths  of  which  is  conducted  on  the 
south  and  west  coasts,  ranks  second  to  herring,  and  is  of  particular 
interest  because  the  cured  mackerel  go  almost  wholly  to  the  United 
States.  The  increasing  spring  fishing  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  fills 
the  English  markets  and  forces  the  Irish  spring  mackerel  over  to 
America.  As  the  spring  mackerel  are  a  poor  grade  this  is  not  for- 
tunate. 

The  Government  has  demonstration  stations  and  is  curing  mackerel 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Scandinavian  manner,  but  it  is  not  being 
imitated  by  the  fisher  people.  No.  3  mackerel  cured  in  this  way 
})ring  $7.75  per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  for  Philadelphia.  The  aver- 
age price  of  mackerel  in  1912  Avas  $1.31  per  hundredweight  and  in 
1913,  $1.59.  In  general,  in  New  England  Irish  mackerel  •compete 
unfavorably  with  Norwegian  mackerel,  and  it  is  said  that  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  Irish  fish  dealers  Avith  certain  practices  of  American 
dealers  has  discouraged  the  Irish  mackerel  industry. 
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Shellfish  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Among  the  shellfish  of  Ireland  lobsters  predominate,  but  oysters 
are  of  first  importance  in  this  district.  The  governmental  statisti- 
cians admit  that  the  figures  given  in  the  shellfish  industry  comprise 
rather  less  than  one-half  of  the  actual  take  of  shellfish,  and  in  the  case 
of  oysters  probably  less  than  one-third  of  the  actual  take.  The  actual 
estimated  shellfish  product  of  Ireland  in  1913  is  valued  at  $310,077, 
and  the  value  ci  oysters  at  $33.86G.  These  figures  should  be  read  in 
conjunction  with  those  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page,  which  show 
the  quantity  and  value  of  Irish  sea  fisheries  for  1913  and  1914.  as 
I'eported  by  the  Government.  The  east  coast  of  Ireland  supplies 
one-half  of  the  oyster  take,  while  Munster  furnishes  the  remainder. 
The  mussel  beds  are  at  Castlemaine  Harbor. 

The  principal  inland  fishery  is  that  of  salmon.  No  total  figures 
are  prepared,  but  Billingsgate  alone  took  7,760  boxes  of  salmon  from 
Ireland  in  1913.  The  coastal  salmon  take,  by  drift  nets,  in  1913  was 
3,822  hundredweight.  The  lowest  price  to  fishermen  was  14  cents 
per  pound  and  the  highest  in  market  $1.65  per  pound. 

The  eel  fishery,  centering  at  Coleraine,  furnishes  an  annual  take 
valued  at  $75,000,  of  wdiich  the  major  part  finds  its  way  to  England. 
The  pollen  fishery  is  not  inconsiderable,  as  124  tons  of  pollen  were 
carried  by  Irish  railways  in  1913. 
Live-stock  Industry — Cattle  Eaising. 

The  south  of  Ireland  is  essentially  a  live-stock  country  and  Ire- 
land's chief  export  trade  lies  in  shipping  cattle  to  England.  The 
abundance  of  fresh  pasturage  and  the  mild  winter  climate  make  cat- 
tle raising  profitable.  Ireland  has  more  cattle  in  proportion  to  its 
area  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  having  an  average  of  242 
head  per  1.000  acres,  as  compared  w^ith  238  for  Denmark,  156  for 
England,  112  for  France,  and  61  for  Scotland.  If  the  south  of  Ire- 
land were  taken  separately,  the  figure  would  be  still  greater. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  live  stock 
in  Ireland  in  1913  and  1914 : 
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2-12  243 

Cattle 

Poultry      

26. 918, 749 

The  number  of  cattle  in  Ireland  in  1889  was  4,094,174,  and  in  1914, 
4,932,625 ;  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  during  the  25-year  period.  The 
milch  cows  form  about  one-third  of  the  cattle;  the  number  in  1914 
being  1,638,929.  The  beef  cattle  number  3,293,696,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  milch  cows  this  is  a  record  figure.  The  favored  beef  breeds  are 
Shorthorn,  Aberdeen,  Angus,  and  Hereford.  In  1914  there  were 
1,185  registered  bulls  standing  in  Ireland  under  governmental 
subsidy. 

Ireland  exports  slightly  more  than  one-seventh  of  her  cattle  each 
year  and  uses  about  250,000  for  home  consumption,  thus  disposing  of 
12643°— 19n— 15 3 
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approximntelv  1,000.000  animals  per  annum.  There  is  constant  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  advisability  of  shuipfhterin^^  these  animals  in  Ireland 
instead  of  shipping  them  to  p:n«rlish  beef  firms  which  derive  the 
profit  of  maniifactnre  and  give  employment  to  Enf^lish  labor.  Lack 
of  capital  and  initiative  are  deterrents,  and  it  is  also  maintained  by 
the  landed  estate  proprietors  that  English  grass  is  superior  to  thjit 
of  Ireland  and  consequently  the  fattening  process  can  most  economi- 
cally be  carried  on  in  England.  Inspection  on  farms  for  bovine  dis- 
eases is  carefully  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
11)18-14  tuberculosis  was  reported  on  1,047  different  premises  and  893 
cattle  were  slaughtered  by  order. 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

The  epidemic  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  which  occurred  in  1911-12 
recurred  with  much  more  disastrous  effect  in  1914:  and  from  the 
early  spring  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  leading  industry  of 
Munster  was  paralyzed.  The  disease  appeared  in  England  late  ,in 
1913,  and  on  January  30,  1914,  the  first  Irish  case  was  reported. 
On  June  5.  1914,  the  loss  to  the  cattle  trade  of  Ireland  was  estimated 
at  $9,000,000. 

The  source  of  the  outbreak  remains  in  doubt,  although  ofTicials 
have  expressed  the  view  that  drover.s  returning  from  Eiglish  lairages 
communicated  the  infection  to  Irish  stock.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  straw  i)acking  brought  in  with  Continental  goods  mav  have  car- 
ried the  disease.  Considerable  interest  was  aroused  late  in  the  year 
when  the  principal  of  the  Koyal  Veterinary  College  at  Dublin  an- 
nounced his  conclusion  that  the  epidemic  was  not  foot-and-mouth 
disease  but  a  less  noxious  mouth  affection.  This  statement  was  based 
on  the  absence  of  such  symptoms  as  vesicles,  loss  of  weight,  lesions, 
foot  troubles,  and  salivation. 

Store  cattle  three  years  and  over  were  in  the  spring  of  1914  worth 
$57.07  per  hundredweight;  in  the  summer,  $46.54,  and  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  $01.74.  Prices  of  fat  cattle  showed  the  same 
trends,  although  less  pronouncedly;  two  to  thiee  year  old  fat  cattle 
bringing  $73.91  per  hundredweight  in  the  early  spring,  $72.87  in 
midsummer,  and  $70.22  in  the  autumn.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
.war  shortage  of  feedstuffs  was  feared  and  prices  of  meal  and  oil  cake 
rose  to  a  point  which  caused  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  fed  animals. 
For  this  reason  the  price  of  beef  did  not  show  the  increases  which 
might  have  been  anticipated,  although  the  rise  was  considerable. 
Even  the  British  (Jovemuieut  was  solicitous  because  young  Irish 
stock  was  sold  in  such  large  (jiuuitities. 

Horses  and  Mules. 

The  number  of  horses  in  1914  was  014.482.  The  type  is  a  service- 
able, big-boned,  utility  standai'd,  neither  so  light  as  the  American 
farm  hor.se  nor  so  heavy  as  the  English  aiul  Continental  breeds. 
Driving  and  saddle  horses  for  hunting  and  racing  are  so  numerous 
as  to  affect  the  type  of  the  industrial  horses.  Irish  hunters  are  fa- 
mous, and  counties  Cork  and  Tipperary  are  preeminent  in  this  breed, 
due  to  the  calcareous  soil,  which,  as  in  Kentucky,  makes  for  bone 
strength.  Ireland  has  always  supplied  ti-oop  horses,  van  horses, 
juul  general  utility  horses  for  England.  These  horses  have  a  repu- 
tiJtion  for  staying  i)()\vor  and  adaptability,  owing  to  the  diverse  and 
constant  uses  to  which  they  have  been  "put  by  Irish  £armers  and 
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country  gentlemen  for  generations.  They  are  Imown  as  sure-footed, 
especially  where  a  strain  of  the  Connemara  pony  exists,  and  they 
liave  short,  strong  backs.  Near  the  towns  there  are  numbers  of 
Clydesdale  and  Shire  animals.  A  pony  type,  similar  to  the  Conne- 
mara, has  been  developed  in  the  glens  of  Antrim  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cushendall. 

The  total  number  of  horses  shipped  from  Ireland  for  military 
j/urposes  to  the  end  of  1914  was  officially  estimated  at  50,000,  and 
unofficially  at  a  much  higher  figure.  The  price  has  risen  from  an 
average  of  $210  to  $245  for  army  animals,  and  prices  of  all  horses 
have  risen  proportionately.  There  are  a  number  of  inferior  horses 
still  to  be  had  as  low  as  $60. 

The  common  donkeys  cost  about  $10,  and  the  mules,  a  very  small 
breed,  about  $40.  Though  larger  than  donkeys,  these  mules  do  not 
compare  with  the  American  mules;  they  are  largely  of  Spanish 
strain.  In  order  to  improve  the  donkeys,  upon  Avhich  so  many 
remote  communities  in  Ireland  depend,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  placed  25  stallion  asses  in  different  localities  to  remain  in- 
definitely. 
Decline  in  Number  of  Swine. 

The  falling  off  in  tha  number  of  swine  in  Ireland  in  1913  was 
conspicuous,  the  total  in  that  year  being  1,060,360,  as  against  1,323,- 
957  in  1912;  the  year  1914  showed  a  total  figure  of  1,305,638,  a  re- 
covery of  245,278.  Munster  alone  had  an  increase  of  80,600  swine. 
The  principal  fattening  stuff  for  swine  in  Ireland  is  corn  meal  from 
Argentina,  and  its  price  increased  immediately  after  war  was 
declared,  consequent]}'  farmers  killed  large  numbers  of  pigs.  An  in- 
crease in  prices  of  swine  from  $13.13  per  hundredweight  to  $17.03 
at  once  occurred,  and  even  brcod  sows  were  sold  for  bacon  before  the 
l)uyers  noticed  that  the  price  of  corn  meal  had  forced  the  sellers  into 
their  hands. 

As  similar  conditions  as  to  foodstuffs  w^ere  occurring  in  Denmark, 
the  price  of  pork  and  bacon  has  steadily  declined.  Governmental 
warnings  were  frequent  during  the  latter  part  of  1914,  but  had  little 
tangible  effect.  During  the  quarter  ended  with  December,  1914, 
the  exports  of  live  swine  from  Ireland  to  England  aggregated  84,490 
head. 

After  repeated  experiments  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
White  Yorksliire,  crossed  with  native  Irish  pigs,  produces  the  best 
bacon,  and  for  the  past  25  years  boars  of  this  variety  have  been 
imported.  The  South  of  Ireland  Bacon  Curers'  Pig  Improvement 
Association  has  three  breeding  estal)lishments — at  Limerick,  Cork, 
and  Waterford — and  for  many  years  has  placed  about  300  boars 
each  year  among  country  droves.  The  Congested  Districts  Board 
has  distributed  large  numbers  also;  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  operating  a  herd  book  and  granting  county  prem- 
iums for  best  boars.  Through  the  county  committees  on  agriculture 
and  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the  department  in  1914  kept  561 
blooded  boars  standing  in  Ireland  at  subsidy  premiums  of  $15  to  $25 
each.  These  were  mainly  Yorkshires,  but  in  Ulster  there  were  122 
White  Ulstei's.  Experiments  have  shown  that  Suffolk  boars  in  Ire- 
land give  an  overfat  type,  while  Berksbu'e  and  Tamworth  fail  to 
"nick"  with  Irish  native  strains. 
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Importance  of  the  Bacon  Industry. 

The  most  iini)ort;int  imliistri:il  activitios  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
nie  based  upon  such  farm  products  as  hacon  curinjr,  hutter  making, 
■wool  manufacture,  distilling:  and  hrewin<>;,  tanninji.  and  the  manu- 
facture of  condensed  milk.  ^In  addition  there  are  il(jur  milling*  with 
lorci<in  wheat,  shoe  manufacture,  the  feather  and  down  trade,  ship 
Pud  machine  repairing,  chemical  Avorks,  vestment  and  regalia  manu- 
facture, lace  making,  etc. 

The  bacon  industry  residts  in  the  exportation  of  995,257  hundred- 
weight of  bacon  and  120,419  hundredweight  of  hams  (1913),  and 
fidly  one-half  of  this  goes  out  through  Cork,  Waterford,  and  other 
l)orts  of  ]\Iun?ter.  The  center  of  the  industry  is  Limerick,  and  Lim- 
erick hams  have  an  excellent  reputation  even  in  America,  to  which 
many  shipments  are  invoiced  each  year  by  the  consular  agency  at 
Limerick.  The  methods  are  modern,  consisting  of  injecting  pickle 
and  salti)cter  and  mild  salting  at  42°  F.  When  smoked,  it  is  done  in 
Enizland.  as  the  process  would  unsuit  the  hams  for  transportation. 
The  livers  were  formerly  sent  to  Germany  for  use  in  sausages.  The 
number  of  firms  in  this  trade  of  bacon-curing  is  fully  30,  in  addition 
to  one  or  two  cooperative  associations  and  much  private  curing. 

The  price  paid  to  farmers  for  pork  in  the  December  quarter  of 
1914  was  $14.11  per  hundredweight,  as  against  $14.G4  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1913,  being  the  first  decrease  for  years.  The  price  from  1903 
to  1912  averaged  $12.35  per  hundredweight,  while  the  1913  average 
was  $14.02  and  the  1914  $14.08  per  hundredweight.  In  some  cases 
the  firms  buy  direct  from  the  pig  raisers,  which  is  convenient  to  both 
parties.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  buying  is  done  at  pig  fairs,  whither 
the  farmers  drive  "their  SAvine  and  cattle.  This  is  thought  to  insure 
competition  among  bidders,  but  in  practice  the  bids  are  nearly  alwavs 
identical,  and  the 'bacon  firms  claim  that  they  are  imposed  by  condi- 
tions in  the  London  market. 

The  chief  purveyors  of  bacon  to  England  are  Denmark,  the  United 
States,   and   Ireland,   furnishing,  respectively,  2,334,945,   1,803,371, 
and  995,257  hundredweight. 
Sheep  and  Goats  in  Ireland. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  the  only  farm  animals  in  Ireland  which  are 
not  multiplying  in  numbers.  Sheep  fell  from  4,133,3'58  in  1909  to 
3,020.724  in'l9f3,  and  3.000,581  in  1914;  while  goats  fell  from  299,120 
in  1903  to  242.243  in  1914.  The  wool  from  Irish  sheep  is  largely 
manufactured  in  Ireland,  but  as  Irish  mills  do  little  spinnin*^,  miich 
of  the  wool  goes  to  English  spinning  mills  before  it  is  woven  in  Irish 
factories. 

The  most  distinctive  Irish  variety  of  sheep  is  the  Koscommon, 
which  forms  the  staple  of  the  great  autumn  sheep  fairs  at  Ballinasloe, 
Tuam,  and  Banagher.  The  Koscommrn  sheep  are  allied  to  the 
Leicesters,  but  have  a  separate  flock  book.  They  are  slow  in  matur- 
ing, have  well-mixed  mutton,  good  size,  and  fine,  long-stapled  wool. 
In  the  southeast  of  Ireland  tlie  Wicklow  Chevi(  ts  are  notable;  and 
in  the  north  Scotch  Hornies  of  poor  grade.  Highland  black-faced 
sheep  arc  much  used  in  the  mountains  of  western  L-chind.  Shrop- 
shires,  Lincolns,  and  Downs  are  crossed  in  from  England  occasion- 
ally. 
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For  imfattened  slieep  between  1  and  2  years  old,  in  1914,  the  price 
advanced  from  $9.07  per  head,  in  the  first  quarter,  to  $10.04  per 
head  in  the  last  quarter.  The  price  of  wool,  which  in  1908  dropped 
from  23  cents  per  pound  to  15  cents  in  Ireland,  has  since  recovered, 
and  in  1913  was  23^  cents  per  pound.  In  1914  it  rose  sharply,  and 
during  the  autumn  averaged  28^  cents  per  pound.  These  prices  are 
for  washed  wool,  the  unv/ashed  product  being  about  G  cents  lower 
per  pound. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  sheep  dipping, 
which  is  compulsory  by  law,  and  in  1914  it  was  required  that  every 
sheep  be  dipped  twice  in  the  place  of  once,  as  formerly.  Expensive 
dipping  stations  are  now  to  be  seen  in  every  country  community, 
and  sheep  must  be  dipped  between  August  and  November;  not  less 
than  7  or  more  than  14  days  to  elapse  between  the  two  dippings. 
While  the  scab  records  are  improving,  they  are  much  inferior  to 
England's,  there  being  15.3  cases  per  1,000,  while  England  has  but 
1  case  per  1,000. 
Exports  of  Woolens  to  United  States — Homespun  Industry. 

Tlie  declared  exports  of  woolens  from  Cork  to  the  United  States 
in  1914  were  only  $3,493,  but  a  larger  quantity  must  have  gone  indi- 
rectly through  British  dealers.  The  urmj  contracts,  secured  by  Irish 
woolen  mills,  have  kept  the  factories  working  overtime,  and  at  the 
end  of  1914  they  had  orders  for  many  months  ahead.  The  price  re- 
ceived for  their  products  at  the  end  of  1914  was  aboi'.t  15  per  cent 
higher  than  that  in  1913.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  difficul- 
ties. The  ]:)rolits  on  Government  work  were  very  low,  and  the  need 
of  performing  this  work  diverted  the  energies  of  the  woolen  industry 
from  capturing  vacant  markets.  The  price  of  woolen  yarn,  which  is 
imported  from  England,  rose  from  52^-  cents  per  pound  to  66-|  cents 
per  pound.  Dyestuli's  rose  in  price  above  the  60  cents  per  pound  at 
which  they  sold  prior  to  the  war.  The  plans  for  establishing  a  domes- 
tic industry  to  relieve  the  dye  situation  did  not  materialize. 

The  homespun  industry  is  not  unimportant.  In  counties  Donegal, 
Galway,  and  Kerry  there  are  cottage  looms,  and  Donegal  is  said  to 
produce  $3,500  worth  of  homespun  per  month.  Synthetic  dyes  are 
not  used,  but  instead  lichens,  peat  soot,  iris  root,  madder,  and  indigo. 
The  weakness  of  the  homespun  industry  is  lack  of  designing  capacity, 
and  this  extends  to  the  factories  as  well.  Schools  of  design  have  been 
established,  and  a  scheme  for  sending  Irish  workmen  to  English  mills 
to  learn  designing  has  also  been  put  in  operation. 
Statistics  of  Poultry — Egg  Shipments. 

The  number  of  poultry  in  Ireland  increased  from  25,701,342  in 
1913  to  26,918.749  in  1914.  The  number  of  turkevs  in  1913  was  1,133,- 
474;  geese,  1,731.934;  ducks,  3.399,301;  and  ordinary  fowl,  19,436,633. 
According  to  1914  figures  for  all  varieties  of  fowls  the  leading 
province  "is  Ulster,  wUh  10,153.633,  while  Munster  has  6,311.391; 
Leinster,  5,579.447 ;  and  Connaught,  4,874.278.  In  county  Cork  the 
total  number  increased  from  2.327,327  in  1913  to  2,473,445  in  1914. 

The  exports  of  slaughtered  poultry  from  Ireland  in  1913  were 
markedly  less  than  in  1912,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  numbers  on 
farms,  because  the  increase  is  used  mainly  for  egg  production.     It  is 
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said  that  the  Irish  ponltry  is  now  much  more  prosentahle  than  for- 
niorly,  and  tliat  fancy  jjiices  are  coniniandcd  for  it  in  Enfjhind. 

Ireland  comes  next  to  Ivussia  in  supjilyinj?  Enihmd's  imports  of 
eggs.  Tiie  figures  for  1018  were:  Kussia,  11,453,277  great  hundreds 
(great  hundred  =  l()  dozen)  ;  Irehind,  0,308.235;  and  Denmark,  4.2(;4,- 
043  great  hundreds.  While  the  export  fig'.ir.^s  for  1013  is  typical  of 
normal  years,  the  1014  exj)orts  were  probal'ly  larger,,  as  the  Baltic 
and  Danish  egg  sui)plies  of  England  were  alfected  by  the  war.  The 
l)rice  of  eggs  in  Ireland  in  December,  1014,  was  $3.08  per  ereat 
hundred,  as  contrasted  with  $3.40  in  1013,  and  $3.24  in  1012.  these 
are,  of  course,  winter  quotations;  the  annual  average  price  for  Ire- 
land in  1013  was  $2.20  per  great  hundred. 

The  ]>referred  breeds  of  hens  for  laying  purposes  are  INfinorcas  and 
Leghorns,  and  for  general  utility  PIvuk  uth  Rocks  and  ()riHn<rtons, 
while  Indian  Runner  ducks,  Kmden  geese,  and  American  Bronze 
turkeys  are  predominant.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  main- 
tains 30  instructors  in  poultry  raising,  and  in  the  fiscal  year 
1013-14  these  visited  18,000  farms  and  conducted  130  lecture  classes. 
The  department  also  conducts  a  scheme  whereby  selected  subsidized 
farms,  not  nearer  together  than  3  miles,  keep  thoroughbred  poultry 
and  sell  eggs  for  settings  at  fixed  low  prices.  There  are  1,882  of  these 
stations.  Egg-laying  ccmpetitirns  are  conducted,  1014  being  the 
second  year  for  this  plan  and  showing  unexpectedly  good  results. 
Bees  and  Apiculture. 

The  bee  statistics  are  only  fracrmentavy.  Accordinc:  to  the  best 
data  there  were  in  1013,  27,708  stoclvs  of  bees,  yielding  103,107  ]")ounds 
of  honey.  The  majority  of  the  hives  have  movable  combs,  and  most 
of  the  honey  is  sold  as  section  honey. 

County  Cork  is  the  largest  ]n-oducer  of  honey  and  beeswax  in 
Ireland,  and  a  branch  of  the  Irith  Beekeepers'  Association  is  located 
at  Cork.  This  organization  maintains  a  committee  of  marketing 
and  control  to  aid  members  in  distributing  their  product.  It  is  pro- 
moting systematic  grading  and  expects  to  aain  the  privilege  of  using 
the  Irish  trade-mark.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also  aiding 
apiculture,  38  of  its  horticultural  expei'ts  serving  also  as  bee  experts. 
In  1014  it  established  a  new  Ik  ney  depot  at  Cork. 
The  Butter  Industry — Methods  of  Trade. 

Butter  is  one  of  the  foremost  agi'icultural  {products  of  Ireland, 
ranking  second  to  that  of  cattle  as  an  exi)ort  and  slightly  surpassing 
eggs  or  pork  products.  The  exjiortation  of  725,,')08  hundredweiirht 
in  1013,  valued  at  $18,170,510,  was  rather  above  the  average,  the 
trade  of  1014  has  been  excellent.  England's  importations  of  butter 
in  1013,  including  the  supjjly  from  Ireland,  anumnted  to  4,804.300 
hundredweight,  so  that  Ireland's  share  was  not  quite  15  per  cent; 
this  share  is  exceeded  by  that  of  Denmark,  Australasia,  and  some- 
times by  Russia.  Irish  creamery  butter,  according  to  prices  ruling 
during  the  autunin  of  1014.  seeuis  to  be  regardetl  as  slightly  inferior 
to  Danish  and  Scandinavian  butter,  but  superior  to  Russian  and 
Australasian. 

Ireland's  proximity  to  P'ngland  gives  an  advantage  in  the  butter 
and  egg  trades,  the  products  reaching  consumers  in  a  fresher  con- 
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dition ;  and  in  recent  years  the  quality  of  Irish  butter  has  improved 
strikingly.  Creamery  butter  contains  about  13  per  cent  of  moisture, 
although  firkin  butter  has  a  higher  percentage.  Under  the  food  and 
drugs  acts  of  Ireland  in  1913  there  were  5.09"2  samples  of  butter  taken 
by  the  authorities,  and  only  119  cases  disclosed  violation  of  the  acts. 
Of  milk,  out  of  8,4-1:7  samples  there  were  387  violations.  Another 
reform  in  Irish  dairying  is  the  introduction  of  winter  butter-making, 
which  the  mild  climate  is  thought  to  render  feasible.  A  bonus  is 
granted  to  creameries  on  their  winter  production,  and  they  are  guar- 
anteed against  losses  incurred  by  paying  farmers  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  gallon  for  milic  during  January  and  February  and  9  cents 
per  gallon  during  March.  The  theory  is  that  if  the  summer  prices  to 
farmers  could  be  kept  down  slightly  the  creameries  could  afford  to 
operate  all  winter  and  furnish  the  farmers  profitable  employment. 

There  are  at  least  2G8  listed  creameries  in  Ireland,  of  v>^hich  nearly 
one-half  are  in  this  consular  district.  Cork  is  one  of  the  largest  but- 
ter centers  in  the  world,  exporting  about  13,000  long  tons  of  butter 
by  water,  in  addition  to  large  quantities  by  rail.  The  official  figure 
for  1913  was  245,985  hundredweight,  or  over  one-third  of  Ireland's 
exports.  The  standard  butter  package  is  a  5G-pound  box  or  a  28- 
pound  box  shaped  like  a  truncated  pyramid.  "  Kiels,''  or  112-pound 
caik.i.  are  also  used ;  both  packages  have  been  standardized. 

Creamery  managers  and  dairymaids  are  trained  in  the  Ballyhaise 
station,  the  Munster  Institute,  and  the  Ulster  Dairy  School.  Pre- 
miums are  granted  for  the  breeding  of  additional  registered  dairy 
cattle,  and  in  1914  out  of  421  cows  and  138  bulls  for  which  the  pre- 
mium was  sought  344  cows  and  73  bulls  received  it.  The  79  cow- 
testing  associations,  already  alluded  to,  receive  grants  based  on  the 
number  of  cows  tested,  and  two-thirds  of  the  clerical  expenses  are 
defrayed  if  there  are  100  cows  in  the  association.  Any  cow  not 
yielding  400  gallons  of  milk  per  annum  is  to  be  eliminated.  Of 
these  associations,  45  are  in  this  consular  district. 

ChecEe  and  Condensed  Milk — Kerry  Cattle. 

Cheese  making  is  a  minor  industry  in  rural  Ireland,  not  proving 
as  remunerative  as  butter  making.  There  are  at  least  five  factories  in 
operation.  Where  the  farmers  prefer  to  sell  Avhole  milk.  i.  e.,  where 
they  do  not  desire  the  senarated  milk  returned  for  swine  feeding, 
cheese  factories  take  the  place  of  butter  factories.  The  existing  fac- 
tories have  recently  increased  their  output  and  new  ones  are  being 
established,  so  that  the  industry  must  be  regarded  as  a  growing  one. 
The  principal  brands  are  Cheddar.  Derby,  and  Caerphilly,  and  as 
recent  tests  have  shown  that  1  gallon  of  milk  gives  1.24  pounds  of 
Caerphilly  as  against  only  1  pound  of  Cheddar,  the  latter  is  likely 
to  lose  its  predominant  position.  With  reference  to  obtaining  the 
utmost  value  from  milk,  it  is  said  that  the  vending  of  milk  to  con- 
sumers in  cities  is  the  most  profitable  method  of  disposing  of  it  in 
Ireland,  a  vendor  receiving  $14.19  for  50  gallons  if  he  retails  his  own 
milk,  while  a  farmer  who  trJces  50  gallons  of  milk  to  a  butter  factory 
receives  only  a  value  of  $5.94. 

One  interesting  feature  of  dairy  work  in  Ireland  is  the  Kerry  breed 
of  black  cattle  developed  in  the  mountains  of  the  western  districts. 
These  animals  evolved  their  light  weight  and  thriftiness  from  the 
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environment  of  the  ron^h  cotintry,  and  in  their  small  size,  nent  build, 
and  excellent  niilkinjj;  <|iialities  they  are  comi)aral)le  to  channel  breeds, 
such  as  the  .Jersey.  'J'hey  can  li\  e  on  very  scanty  fare,  and  it  is  not  un- 
nsnal  for  a  cow  less  than  40  inches  hij^h  or  JjOO  pounds  in  weight  to 
"ive  8  "  j^ottles  "  or  4  gallons  of  milk  a  day  on  fare  that  woukl  starve 
a  .Jersey.  I'he  herd  book  insists  on  pure  black  color,  but  thousands 
of  animals  in  the  west  of  Ireland  have  all  the  Kerry  characteristics 
without  the  color. 

An  offsh(X)t  of  the  Kerry  breed,  and  like  it  mainly  confined  to 
this  consular  district,  are  the  Dexters,  a  round-trunked,  heavy  breed 
of  short  stature  which  retains  the  milking  qualities  of  the  Kerry, 
but  make  better  beef  when  fattened.  Owing  to  the  short,  stubby 
appearance  of  these  variants  they  are  populaily  described  as  "  Tip- 
perary  beef  down  to  the  heels."  They  were  produced  by  crossing, 
over  half  a  century  ago,  with  Shorthorn  or  Dutch  stock. 

Brewing  of  Stout  and  Porter — Consumption  of  Hops. 

Ireland  produces  slightly  more  malt  liquor  than  does  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  slightly  less  than  Wisccnsin.  The  brewing  indus- 
try in  Ireland  is  one  of  the  oldest,  best-established,  most  famous, 
and  most  profitable  which  the  island  possesses.  The  number  of 
barrels  (36  gallons  each)  brewed  in  1911  was  3,702,029,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  probable  that  at  least  4,000,000  barrels  are  brewed 
annually.  Prior  to  the  w^ar,  the  tax  on  malt  liquors  at  a  gravity  of 
1.055  degrees  was  $1.88  per  barrel;  so  that  the  1911  total  yielded 
$7,520,000  in  revenue.  Since  the  war  the  tax  has  been  increased 
to  $G.08  per  barrel,  and  the  price  of  beer  to  consumers  has  been  in- 
creased by  2  cents  per  pint  bottle.  In  1914  there  were  at  least  29 
breweries  in  Ireland,  of  Avhich  only  four  or  five  did  not  manufacture 
stout  or  porter.  Ireland's  expert  of  stout  in  1913  was  859,056  hogs- 
heads, valued  at  $11,043,743,  but  this  was  mainly  from  Dublin. 
There  are  99  malt  houses  in  Ireland,  four-fifths  of  them  being  in 
Leinster.  Of  the  total,  36  are  worked  by  water  or  hand  power. 
They  malted  2,732,301  hundredweight  of  grain. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  half  of  the  Irish  barley  crop  is  annually 
converted  into  malt  and  used  in  Irish  breweries;  while  a  somewhat 
snudler  quantity  of  the  malt  used  is  imported,  usually  in  the  form 
of  barley.  In  1913  the  barley  imported  was  1,521,715  hundredweight, 
and  the  malt  746,069  hundredweight;  while  the  exports  were  not  a 
tenth  as  large.  The  demand  for  barley  for  malt  has  kept  the  acreage 
of  barley  up  better  than  that  of  any  other  grain,  especiall}'  in  lime- 
stone regions.  Imports  of  barley  are  from  Russia,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Levant.  The  roasted  malt  which  gives  the  stout  its  flavor 
and  sweetness,  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Irish  brewers  without  sugar, 
and  this  is  claimed  as  a  distinction.  The  export  stout  is  fortified 
with  alcohol  and  is  considered  less  wholesome  than  that  consumed 
in  Ireland.     Ale  is  brewed  in  a  number  of  plants. 

The  hops  used  in  Irish  breweries,  about  80,000  hundredweight  a 
year,  are  imported  chiefly  from  England,  although  a  good  share 
originate  in  California  or  Germany.  The  average  price  in  1913  was 
about  $29  per  hundredweight,  and  in  1914  the  price  was  near  $25 
j>er  hundredweight.  Soft  water  is  required  for  stout  and  hard  water 
lor  ale. 
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Consumption  and  Shipments  of  Distilled  Liquors. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  there  were  entered 
for  home  consumption  in  Irehind  2,64:2,554  proof  gallons  of  distilled 
liquors,  having  gravity  of  0.923077  degrees  at  51°  F. 

Pot  stills  are  more  prevalent  in  Ireland  than  in  most  countries 
vrhere  distilling  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  usual  mash 
ie  about  15  per  cent  oats,  40  per  cent  malt,  and  45  per  cent  barley. 
In  patent  stills,  which  now  produce  almost  one-half  of  the  liquor 
made  in  Ireland,  the  mash  is  60  to  75  per  cent  maize  and  15  per  cent 
cats;  sometimes  rice,  rye,  or  barley  is  used  in  place  of  the  maize. 
It  is  evident  that  pot-still  brewing  benefits  agriculture,  as  it  uses 
native  grain,  while  patent  steam  stilling  encourages  foreign  grain. 
Irish  distilleries  dry  their  malt  with  anthracite,  while  Scotch  distil- 
leries use  peat;  thus  Irish  whisky  does  not  have  the  smoky  lia\'or 
of  Scotch. 

In  1913  the  export  of  whisky  was  7,415,999  proof  gallons.  As  the 
imports  of  spirits  were  but  759,798  proof  gallons,  it  is  evident  that 
the  home  consumption  of  spirits  in  Ireland  is  not  heavy.  In  fact 
the  excise  fi-gures  given  above,  2,642,554  gallons,  shows  less  than 
three-fourths  of  a  gallon  per  capita.  The  export  of  spirits  from 
Ireland  shows  little  variation,  though  the  quantity  retained  for  use 
has  fallen  off  by  about  30  per  cent  in  10  years.  The  average  in- 
habitant of  Ireland  takes  about  18  gallons  of  stout  or  other  beer  per 
year. 

The  imports  of  whisky  from  Ireland  into  the  United  States  during 
the  jeAi'  ending  June  30,  1914,  were  valued  at  $324,278,  while  the 
corresponding  figure  for  Scotch  whisky  was  $1,907,010.  If  the  Irish 
whisky  makers  were  in  a  position  to  do  the  extensive  advertising 
in  America  which  their  Scotch  competitors  do,  it  is  said  that  the 
quality  of  their  product  would  enable  them  to  equal  the  Scotch  trade. 

The  Leather  Industries. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  tanning  and  leather  manufacture  were 
leading  industries  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  all  of  the  shoes,  har- 
ness, and  saddlery  for  domestic  use  were  made  in  Ireland.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  great  English  factories  with  modern  machinery,  however, 
flooded  the  Irish  market  with  factory-made  goods,  and  the  conserva- 
tive Irish  tanneries  and  leather- working  enterprises  were  gradually 
forced  to  close.  A  few  effected  a  transition  to  modern  methods  and 
thus  survived,  but  there  is  a  demand  in  all  the  good-sized  cities  and 
country  towns  for  old-fashioned  bench-made  goods,  which  are  pro- 
duced at  shoe  and  saddlery  shops  to  suit  the  customer. 

Of  the  8  or  10  shoe  factories  in  Ireland,  3  or  4  are  in  this  district; 
the  largest,  a  Cork  factory,  having  300  or  more  operatives.  Out  of 
about  50  harness  and  saddlery  shops  probably  12  are  in  Munster. 
Both  shoe  factories  and  saddlery  establishments  had  a  prosperous 
year  in  1914,  owing  to  war  contracts.  The  shoes  manufactured  in 
Ireland  form  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  used,  as  the  imports  in 
1913  Avere  158,485  hundredweight,  valued  at  $8,146,512. 

Leather  and  Hide  Trade. 

There  are  about  20  tanneries  in  Ireland.  The  leathers  produced  are 
mainly  of  coarse,  heavy  qualities,  used  for  soles,  harness,  brogan 
uppers,  etc.    The  prices' have  been  steadily  rising,  and  since  the  war 
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they  have  shown  •ijreatcr  inerease,s.  Irish  sole  leather,  formerly  HVk 
to  r)4i  cents  per  pound,  rose  to  71  to  85  cents  per  pound.  Upper  and 
Melt  leather  and  (ther  hi^h  f^rades  are  not  obtainable  -in  Ireland,  al- 
thou<ih  some  Indian  kips  are  tanned  here  and  heavy  ujiper  leather 
is  produceil.  Curried  weltin<>:  costs  from  4:1  to  49  cents  per  pound  and 
rose  to  73  to  97  cents  per  pound.  Uj^per  uillow  and  box-calf  leather 
advanced  from  2G^  cents  per  square  foot  to  40  and  48  cents  per  square 
foot. 

The  hide  trade,  as  subsidiary  to  the  cattle  trade,  is  liardh''  as  large 
as  might  be  expected,  due  to  the  exportation  of  Irish  cattle  on  the  hoof 
rather  than  as  slaughtered  beef.  The  exports  of  hides  and  skins  in 
1913  totaled  237,042  hundredweight,  valued  at  $3,578,902,  against 
an  import  of  only  about  0,000  hundredweight.  As  to  leather  the  situ- 
ation was  reversed,  the  exports  being  only  about  G.OOO  hundredweight, 
while  the  imports  were  72.000  hundredweight,  valued  at  $2,750,010. 

The  trend  of  hide  prices  is  likewise  upward  and  the  New  England 
prices  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  Irish  calfskins,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  1914.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  the  ex- 
ports of  hides  and  calfskins  invoiced  from  Cork  to  America  were 
230,089  hundredweight,  valued  at  $38,705 ;  while  during  the  entire  vear 
1913  they  were  but  209,734  hundredweight,  worth  $31,279.  The  trade 
was  cut  off  early  in  August  1914,  by  the  British  war  embargo  against 
the  exportation  of  hides  and  leather;  otherwise  the  1914  figures 
would  more  than  have  doubled  those  of  1913.  When  peace  returns  an 
active  trade  seems  probable;  as  at  the  end  of  1914  the  Irish  shippers 
were  anxiously  seeking  special  permits  to  send  to  America  certain 
classes  of  calfskins  which  are  not  used  by  British  factories.  The 
bulk  of  the  hides  from  this  district  are  normally  a  medium  soft 
grade,  used  for  cheap  upper  leather  and  poorer  grades  of  rough  soft 
leather. 

The  Lace-Making  Industry. 

The  lace-making  industry  of  the  sonth  of  Ireland  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  treat,  as  the  actual  work  is  largely  done  in  homes  or  in 
small  shops  whence  the  lace  is  collected,  by  agents  or  organizations, 
and  sold.  The  sales  agencies  also  direct  to  a  large  degree  the  design- 
ing and  production.  There  are  132  lace  dealers  or  factories  listed 
for  Ireland,  of  which  approximately  one-half  are  convents,  abbeys, 
or  sisterhood  schools. 

Lace  making,  like  the  homespun  industry  of  Donegal,  owes  much 
to  the  interposition  of  social  enthusiasts  and  governmental  instru- 
mentalities. Schools  of  design,  and  cooperative  sales  depots,  have 
been  fostered  in  recent  years  to  effect  the  much-discussed  revival  of 
home  industries.  In  one  year  the  Congested  Districts  Board  sold 
nearly  $100,000  Avorth  of  lace  for  poor  people  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

The  total  output  of  Irish  lace  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  The  exports 
in  1913  were  stated  at  $328,500  in  value;  but  this  estimate  is  probably 
low.  About  one-third  of  the  total  is  made  in  Munster,  and  of  the 
cottage-made  lace  probably  one-half  is  made  in  this  district.  The 
predominant  type  of  Irish  lace  is  probably  needle-point,  of  which 
there  are  a  hundred  variations.  Kaised  needle-point  is  a  substantial 
line,  and  Youghal  lace  is  another  ]iopular  needle-point.  Liuierick 
face  is  of  the  tamboiu'  and  run  varieties,  while  Carrickmacross  is 
principally  applique  on  net. 
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Making  of  Baskets,  Souvenirs,  Clothing,  Etc. 

The  basket  and  wicker  furniture  industry  in  Ireland  is  noteworthy. 
The  Irish  osier  areas,  4-00  acres,  are  insufficient  to  supply  willow  rods 
for  raw  material,  but  the  war,  in  stopping  Continental  sources  of 
rods,  has  increased  the  value  of  Irish  osiers.  The  work  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  blind  asylums,  but  in  every  coimtry  community  there  are 
basket  makers  who  from  native  willows  make  rough  baskets  for  car- 
rying farm  products,  peat,  manures,  etc. 

The  preparation  of  souvenirs  from  bog  oak  taken  from  turbaries, 
and  of  walking  sticks  from  blackthorn  and  myrtle,  are  promising  in- 
dustries. So-called  bog  oak  souvenirs  were  to  some  extent  imported 
from  Germany  prior  to  the  war,  for  sale  to  tourists  in  Ireland. 

The  making  of  wagons  and  other  vehicles  was  formerly  a  thriving 
occupation  throughout  Ireland;  but,  like  so  many  others,  it  has  dis- 
integrated before  steam-power  production  in  England.  Over  100 
coach  builders  are  still  shoAvn  by  the  directories,  but  the  majority  are 
devoted  mainly  to  repairing  and  wheelwright  work. 

The  making  of  ready-made  clothing  is  a  local  industry  in  Irish 
cities,  as  female  labor  is  excessively  cheap.  At  least  one  establishment 
in  Cork  employs  over  100  persons  in  its  clothing  shop,  and  there  are 
innumerable  tailor  shops  for  every  grade  of  work,  since  ready-made 
garments  are  by  no  means  as  universal  as  in  America. 

A  cotton  and  flax  spinning  and  weaving  mill  at  Cork  employs  sev- 
eral hundred  persons — at  times  over  1,000 — and  has  probably  gained 
as  much  from  its  Avar  contracts  as  it  has  lost  through  the  shortage  of 
flax.  It  is  the  only  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  south  of  Ireknd, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  management  originating  in  the  noith. 
No  wool  is  handled,  and  spinning  is  an  important  feature  of  the  work. 
These  two  elements  distinguish  it  from  the  familiar  textile  mills  of 
Munster. 
Deposits  of  Coal  and  Peat. 

Ireland's  coal,  Vvhile  widely  scattered,  is  in  shallow  deposits  and 
is  a  low-grade,  semibituminous  anthracite.  With  the  exception  of 
possibly  80,000  or  100,000  tons  produced  annually  in  county  Kil- 
kenny, Ireland  imports  her  coal  from  Wales,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Ayrshire.  The  shrinkage  of  freight  facilities  in  the  autumn 
of  1914,  with  the  large  governmental  demand  for  coal  and  the  en- 
listment of  miners,  raised  the  price  to  Irish  consumers  from  $6  per 
ton  prior  to  the  war  to  $8.50  per  ton  at  Christmas,  an  indication  of 
the  further  increases  to  be  expected  in  1915.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  coal  dealers  of  Cork  are  not  able,  owing  to  the  strength  of 
w^orking-class  influence,  to  install  modern  discharging  machinery, 
although  in  1914  they  so  far  modified  this  disability  as  to  use  steam 
winches  on  board  coal  steamers  for  raising  the  coal  from  the  holds. 

The  anthracite  imported  is  for  industrial  uses,  as  suction-gas  poAver 
is  rather  favored  in  small  factories  here.  It  is  said  that  1  pound  of 
coal  gives  1  horsepower  per  hour,  a  very  inexpensive  arrangement. 
Some  steaming  coal  is  sold  to  vessels  at  Cork  at  slightly  under  house- 
hold rates,  but  the  vast  bulk  of  the  coal  trade  is  for  household  use. 
It  is  possible  that  American  coal  may  be  sold  in  Munster  before  the 
close  of  1915,  as  this  part  of  Ireland  is  virtually  as  remote  from  the 
British  coal  fields  as  are  the  Continental  countries,  which  have  felt 
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Iho  coal  shortn^o  more  acutely  than  (ircat  liritain.  The  five  Irish 
coal  mines  at  present  in  oj)eration  are  hardly  likely  to  be  increased, 
because  the  enerjxy  and  capital  needed  seem  to  be  lacldn^. 

Peat  is  not  used  in  Ireland  except  under  necessity,  although  in  the 
Avestern  sections  active  turbaries  arc  frequently  to  be  seen.  There 
are  1,570.000  acres  of  flat  bogs  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  the  supply  is  inexhaustil)le.  (io\ernmental  experi- 
ments, however,  appear  to  .show  that  peat  is  hardly  worth  developing. 

Ireland  is  Rich  in  Stones. 

Ireland  is  poor  in  metals  but  rich  in  stones.  Munster  possesses 
marble,  slates,  and  limestone  of  excellent  (juality.  The  slates  of 
Clonakilty  and  Carrick-on-Suir  arc  used  both  for  the  humblest  cot- 
tages, where  they  are  fast  superseding  thatch,  and  for  the  best  class 
of  buildings.  The  tough  slate  flags  of  Valentia  and  of  southwest 
Clare  are  widely  used  for  paving.  The  carboniferous  limestone  is 
everywhere  present,  often  in  grades  excellent  for  building  purpo.ses. 
"Where  it  becomes  dolomitic  the  result  is  marble ;  and  the  red  marbles, 
merging  into  gray  and  pink  (calcite),  of  Little  Island,  Middleton, 
and  Fermoy.  are  of  acknowledged  value.  The  limestone  is  not  largely 
burned  for  lime,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  and  farmers  pay  high  prices 
for  the  much-needed  lime  fertilizers. 

The  Koad  Board  (British)  grants  aid  for  road  improvement,  and 
in  a  recent  quarter  advanced  Irish  communities  $390,010,  of  which 
$347,710  was  nonrepayable  and  noninterest  bearing.  Igneous  road 
metal  of  suitable  grade  is  present  in  Ireland,  but  is  mnch  more  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  than  the  limestone.  Composition  paving  is  manu- 
factured at  Macroom,  Skibberreen,  Lisconner,  Limerick,  and  Tip- 
perary.  The  black  marbles  of  Menlo  and  the  green  marbles  of  Con- 
nemara  lie  to  the  northward. 

The  imports  of  stone  into  Ireland  are  mainly  slates  from  the  enor- 
mous and  well-managed  quarries  of  Llanberis  and  Ffestiniog,  North 
Wales.  The  total  in  1913  was  24,290  tons,  valued  at  $493,038,  includ- 
ing some  slates  from  France.  The  exports  of  marble,  granite,  and 
limestone  in  1913  were  135,552  tons,  with  a  value  of  $582,992. 

Magnesia  is  exported  in  small  quantities  to  the  United  States,  the 
value  in  1914  being  declared  at  $3,089.  It  is  now^  prepared  largely 
from  sea  water,  as  the  springs  which  originated  the  industry  are  ex- 
hausted. There  are  two  manufacturing  chemical  works  at  Cork,  turn- 
ing (iut  a  wide  variety  of  chemicals  and  preparations. 
Miscellaneous  Industries. 

The  naval  dockyard  at  Ilaulbowline  Island,  QueenstoAvn,  is  one  of 
the  largest  industrial  establishments  in  Ireland,  although  not  a  com- 
mercial plant.  In  1914,  prior  to  the  war,  it  had  employed  1,350  men 
at  one  time,  or  277  more  than  in  1913,  and  had  refitted  five  cruisers, 
one  gunl)oat,  four  torjiedo  boats,  and  two  tugs.  The  war  meant  an 
increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  its  activities. 

The  total  gas  consum])ti(m  in  Ireland  in  1914  was  5,974,347  cubic 
feet,  and  this  was  fui-nishod  by  110  gas  undertakings,  of  which  84 
were  jirivately  owned  and  20  Avere  public  utilities.  The  latter  fur- 
nished 52  per  cent  of  the  total  gas,  OAving  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
nninicipally  owned  Belfast  gas  works.  Scotland  has  250  gas  under^ 
takings  and  England  1^235. 
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Proposals  have  been  made  for  glass  manufactories  to  be  directed 
by  Belgians;  for  increased  furniture  and  basket  making;  for  straw 
weaving ;  for  a  revival  of  tanning,  and  for  a  toy  industry.  The  new 
companies  actually  formed  in  Ireland  in  1914  were  149  in  number, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $0,024,727. 
Ireland's   Growing  Financial  Strength. 

Commercial  bank  deposits  in  the  nine  joint-stock  banks  and  their 
branches  operating  in  Ireland  rose  from  $172,420,100  in  1894  to 
$301,504,000  in  1914,  an  increase  of  just  75  per  cent.  During  the 
same  20  years  Irish  savings  deposits  increased  from  $32,250,296 
to  $77,479,547,  an  increase  of  140.2  per  cent.  The  deposit  figures  for 
June  30, 1914,  in  each  case  show  a  normal  and  substantial  increase  over 
those  for  1913.  The  only  qualifying  feature  is  the  tendenc.y  of  Irish 
banks  to  invest  their  funds  in  English  and  foreign  securities  rather 
than  in  the  assistance  of  home  industries;  but  at  least  two  of  the 
large  Irish  institutions  in  their  annual  reports  for  1914  announced 
their  preparedness  to  give  friendly  consideration  to  any  proposals 
for  expanding  local  enterprises. 

Banking  statistics  also  show  good  growth  in  stocks  of  coin  held 
and  in  the  circulation  of  bank  notes.  The  six  Irish  banks  of  issue 
had  outstanding  in  June  1914.  notes  to  the  value  of  $40,090,227, 
being  larger  b}'  $7,333,815,  or  22.4  per  cent,  than  10  years  previously. 
The  decade  increase  of  coin  held  by  these  banks  was  48.3  per  cent, 
the  1914  figure  standing  at  $24,332,500;  and  great  quantities  of  coin 
not  of  issue  are  also  held  by  the  three  banks. 

The  bank  year  of  1914  was  fairly  good,  the  note  circulation  having 
been  markedly  strong.  The  system  of  bi-anch  banks,  similar  to  that 
which  Americans  associate  with  Canada,  appears  to  have  been  well 
adapted  to  meet  rural  demands  for  credit.  The  leading  bank  of  the 
south  of  Ireland  is  the  Munster  and  Leinster  Bank,  the  deposit  and 
current  accounts  of  which  increased  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1914  by  $2,151,000,  and  now  stand  at  $35,081,200. 

As  reflecting  the  general  industrial  conditions,  the  stock  market 
records  may  be  deemed  only  moderately  gratifying.  For  several 
years  the  prices  of  securities  in  Ireland  have  been  inclined  to  fall 
away.  The  j^ear  1914  opened  more  hopefully,  and  during  January 
and  February  trading  in  shares  was  brisk.  The  stock  markets  sus- 
pended during  the  first  five  months  of  the  war.  The  reopening  of 
the  Cork  exchange  at  the  end  of  the  year  showed  that  while  prices 
had  shrunk  slightly,  the  diminution  in  value  of  local  and  other  Irish 
securities  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Public  Revenues  and  Utilities. 

A  further  barometer  of  prosperity  may  be  found  in  public  revenue. 
The  estimated  net  re^'enue  collected  by  the  imperial  government  in 
Ireland  during  1913"  in  the  form  of  customs,  excise,  and  other  dues 
was  $52,224,845,  as  compared  with  $45,017,560  in  1909.  The  income 
tax,  included  in  the  above,  has  increased  from  $4,958,219  in  1909  to 
$5,678,151  in  1913;  and  this  is  particularly  favorable  in  view  of  the 
break-up  by  tenant  purchase  of  the  great  estates  whose  owners  for- 
merly furnished  most  of  the  income  tax. 

"  Whf^re  statistics  for  years  prior  to  1014  are  used  in  this  report  they  are  in  most 
instances  the  latest  available  authentic  figures. 
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The  af]:p:rc;rate  of  local  tnxation  in  1013-14  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  March  31  was  $i>3,4r)7,9()(),  as  compared  with  $21,340,800 
in  1908;  and  the  <>rants  from  imperial  revenue  for  local  use  in  Ire- 
land have  been  cori'es[)ondin<2,ly  diminislied.  OI'  tlie  amount  shown 
ahove,  73  per  cent  was  collected  under  assessed  tax  rates  on  realty  and 
other  propeity,  while  12  per  cent  was  from  tolls,  fees,  and  dues,  and 
0  per  cent  was  the  return  on  j^roperty  owned  by  local  <5overnments. 

The  local  indebtedness  of  Irish  counties  and  urban  communities 
at  the  end  of  1914  was  $123,8()1,700,  of  which  $51,538,718  was  munici- 
pal. Sinkino*  funds  for  amortization  are  stated  at  $0,305,000;  water 
supply  at  $8,030,810;  lightinjr.  $9,911,382;  and  sewerai^e,  $5,400,393. 
The  lighting  systems  paid  $150,000  above  interest  and  expenses  in 
1914. 

An  item  Avhich  will  seem  novel  to  students  of  local  fiscal  aifairs  in 
the  United  States  is  that  of  $5,907,707  for  housing  schemes  on  behalf 
of  the  working  classes.  Of  the  rural  indebtedness  the  sum  of 
$33,520,505  has  been  incurred  for  building  and  improving  laborers' 
cottages.  It  is  estimated  that  over  50,000  dwellings  of  the  latest  de- 
signs liave  been  erected  in  Ii'eland  since  1881  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
classes.  These  facts  furnish  important  evidence  of  the  progressive 
character  of  Ireland's  economic  life. 

Cost  of  Living. 

The  cost  of  living  advanced  20  per  cent  in  Munster  in  1914.  Im- 
i:)orted  foodstuffs  showed  strong  rising  tendencies:  Sugar  increased 
from  4  to  10  cents  per  pound;  flour  from  28  to  30  cents  per  stone  (14 
jiounds)  ;  corn  meal  from  $7.30  to  $9.70  per  ton;  and  tinned  food  and 
jam-s  increased  fully  10  per  cent.  Bread  rose  from  5  to  7^  cents  per 
2-pound  loaf;  margarin  from  10  to  14  cents  per  pound;  cheese  fi"om 
20  to  24  cents  per  pound;  and  rice  advanced  2  cents  per  pound. 
Manitoba  wheat  rose  from  $8.80  to  $10.40  per  quarter,  and  Minne- 
apolis flour  from  $0.35  to  $11  per  barrel.  Cottonseed-oil  cake  at  the 
end  of  the  year  approached  $50  per  ton.  All  package  groceries  ad- 
vanced from  20  to  30  ])er  cent. 

Domestic  foodstufi's  increased  in  consequence  of  these  advances, 
although  not  so  sharply  as  imported  articles.  Eggs  rose  from  22 
cents  to  27  cents  per  dozen  within  a  few^  weeks  after  the  war  com- 
menced. Bacon  retailed  at  about  20  cents  per  pound  in  the  early 
simimer,  but  rose  to  30  cents  in  the  autumn.  Butter  advanced  to  32 
cents.  !Milk  advanced  to  7  cents  per  quart,  a  hitherto  unprecedented 
price.  Meat  of  all  kinds  rose  about  2  cents  i^er  pound,  and  still  higher 
figures  are  indicated  for  1915.  Steaks,  chops,  and  roasts  retailed  at 
22  cents  per  pound  at  the  close  of  the  year,  while  leg  of  mutton  was 
18  cents,  and  boiling  beef,  breast  of  mutton,  etc.,  14  cents.  Household 
coal  rose  from  $0.25  per  ton,  prior  to  the  war,  to  $8  per  ton  at  Christ- 
mas. Haberdashery,  dry  goods,  men's  furnishings,  etc.,  increased 
in  price  by  approximately  20  per  cent,  owing  largely  to  the  increased 
cost  of  knitted  goods,  as  lack  of  (Jerman  needles  temporarily  para- 
lyzed even  the  English  knitting  mills. 

This  increased  cost  of  the  necessities  worked  great  hardship  among 
the  poorer  people,  though  abundant  employment  and  the  govern- 
mental allowances  of  various  kinds  offset  the  rise  in  prices  appreci- 
ably.    A  consumers'  league  was  fornicfl  in  the  city  of  Cork  to  com- 
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bat  the  increased  charges  for  milk,  bread,  sugar,  and  otlier  staples, 
but  its  activities  did  not  appear  to  have  great  influence. 
Water  Transportation — Shipping  Statistics. 

Cork  has  a  far  larger  shipping  trade  with  foreign  countries  than 
any  other  port  in  Ireland.  This  superiority  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  however,  since  the  great  trans- Atlantic  liners  which  merely 
stand  by  in  the  outer  harbor  to  take  on  passengers  are  included  to 
swell  the  tonnage  aggregates.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
over-seas  trade  of  Cork  continues  large  and  prosperous.  The  Cork 
Steamship  Co.  has  regular  sailings  to  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  French 
ports,  and  prior  to  the  war  maintained  a  freight  service  to  Germany. 
Odd  cargo  boats  from  Continental  ports  are  not  infrequent.  Ves- 
sels with  timber  arrive  from  Scandinavia;  salt  cargoes  and  fruits  are 
brought  directly  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula ;  and  timber,  grain,  and 
meat  come  in  schooners  and  steamers  from  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Argentina,  and  Australasia. 

There  is  a  heavy  water-borne  trade  with  other  United  Kingdom 
seaports.  The  City  of  Cork  Steam  Packet  Co.  has  triweekly  steam- 
ships to  Liverpool,  a  weekly  boat  to  London,  and  a  daily  or  triweekly 
service  from  Waterford  to  Fishguard.  The  Clyde  Shipping  Co.  oper- 
ates biweekly  vessels  from  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Limerick. 
There  were  no  noteworthy  changes  in  these  transportation  arrange- 
ments in  1914. 

In  coastwise  traffic,  Cork  is  greatly  exceeded  by  Belfast  and  Dub- 
lin, which  have  coastwise  tonnage  of  3,120,217  and  2,273,398,  respec- 
tively ;  in  fact,  Cork  is  rather  to  be  classed  with  Wexford  and  Water- 
ford,  wdth  their  records  of  588,9G9  and  457,795,  respectively  (the  Cork 
figures,  already  stated,  being  027,494).  The  number  of  all  vessels 
reaching  Ireland  from  foreign  portjs  in  1913  was  1,748,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  5,724,048.  The  total  coastwise  vessels  clearing  Irish  ports 
in  the  same  year  were  29.986,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,360,075. 

Population  and  Emigration  Figures. 

The  population  figures  are  encouraging,  at  approximately  4,380,000 
in  1914.  The  emigration,  which  from  1891  to  1900  averaged  433,526, 
had  shrunk  in  1914  to  20,314,  the  lowest  figure  since  1890,  although 
the  emigration  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles  was  abnormally 
low  in  1914.  The  United  States  was  the  destination  of  15,272,  or 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  from  Ireland;  approximately 
3,000  went  to  Canada;  1,000  to  England  and  Scotland;  and  the  re- 
mainder to  Australasia.  Contrary  to  popular  conception,  the  heav- 
iest emigration  is  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  rate  of  emigration 
in  1914  was  only  4.6  persons  per  1,000  of  population,  the  lowest  in 
60  years. 

The  emigrants  represent  the  best  youth  of  the  country,  since  during 
the  decade  1901-1910  over  nine-tenths  of  the  total  (92.2  per  cent) 
emigrants  were  under  35  j^ears  of  age;  83.3  per  cent  were  between 
15  and  35  years  of  age.  [Population  statistics  were  discussed  in 
Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  Oct.  24,  1914.] 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  Irish  emigration  is  the  large  proportion 
of  female  emigrants,  the  women  (9,564)  nearly  equaling  the  men 
(10,660).    This  is  explained  by  Irish  economists  by  the  absence  of 
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Miitalilo  cinploynu'nt.  as  labor  returns  show  that  only  1  ■woman  finds 
employment  in  Ireland  as  apiinst  I'J  men.  AVomen  are  not  employed 
on  farm  work,  sueh  as  milkinj;  rattle  and  fattening!;  stock,  and 
accortlin^ly  the  number  leaving  is  most  marked  in  the  rural  province 
of  Connauirht,  while  the  fewest  go  from  Ulster,  where  textile  indus- 
tries give  gainful  occupation  to  women. 

The  Irish  birth  rate  in  1014  continued  low,  22.0  per  1,000  of  popu- 
lation; but  the  marriage  rate,  5.4  per  1,000  of  population,  was  the 
highest  ever  registered,  duo  no  doubt  to  the  war.  The  death  rate  in 
11)14  was  also  pnmouncedly  favorable,  at  lO.IJ  per  1,000.  In  the  27 
loading  cities  of  Ireland  the  birth  rate  Avas  2G.G  per  1,000,  as  com- 
pared with  a  decade  average  of  23.1 ;  and  the  death  rate  was  19.1 
per  1,000,  as  compared  Avith  a  decade  average  of  17.3. 
Divisions  of  Population. 

Of  the  general  population,  the  females  predominate<l  slightly  in 
1913,  numbering  2,192,507,  as  compared  with  2,180,509  males;  but 
this  is  due  to  the  excx?ss  of  women  in  Ulster,  as  the  other  three  Prov- 
inces all  show  a  slight  predominance  of  males.  The  number  of  un- 
iiiarried  persons  in  Ireland  is  exceptionally  high,  no  less  than  52  per 
cent  of  all  persons  over  15  years  of  age  being  unmarried  in  1911.  It 
is  this  high  ])roportion  of  bachelors  and  spinstei-s  which  has  given 
Ireland  its  low  birth  rate,  the  lowest  in  Europe  outside  of  France. 
The  number  of  families,  however,  has  remained  approximately  the 
same  since  1901. 

As  in  so  many  countries,  the  urban  population  in  Ireland  is  in- 
creasing at  the  expense  of  the  rural  areas,  its  share  of  the  total  popu- 
lation having  risen  from  19.7  per  cent  to  33.5  per  cent  within  a  little 
more*  than  a  generation.  Similarly  the  professional  and  commercial 
population  has  increased,  while  t^ie  agricultural,  domestic,  and  indus- 
trial has  corres})ondingly  decreased. 

The  proportion  of  illiteracy  has  steadily  fallen,  so  that  in  1911  only 
9  per  cent  of  all  persons  over  9  years  of  age  could  neither  read  nor 
Avrite.  On  the  basis  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age,  11.9  per  cent 
were  illiterate  in  1911.  There  are  8,049  primary  schools  in  Ireland, 
of  Avhich  8,249  are  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  and 
there  are  488  superior  schools  and  19  collegiate  or  university  insti- 
tutions. 

The  use  of  Gaelic  or  native  Irish  language  is  declining,  but  in  1911 
there  were  .still  582,440,  or  13.3  per  cent,  of  the  population  who  spoke 
Gaelic.    Only  10,873  knew  no  other  language. 

Productive   Population — Housing  Conditions. 

The  productive  population  in  1911  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Agricultural,  780,807;  industrial,  013,327;  domestic,  170,749;  profes- 
sional, 141,134;  and  commercial,  111,143.  Of  the  professional  class  in 
Ireland,  50  per  cent  were  employed  by  the  Government.  Eighty-four 
])er  cent  of  the  domestic  servants  were  females.  Of  the  commercial 
class,  at  least  three-fifths  were  engaged  in  the  C(mveyance  of  men, 
goods,  and  messages.  In  the  industrial  class,  textile  workers  and  deal- 
ers inimbeicd  200,717;  caterers  and  lodging-house  keepers,  01,747; 
house  and  furniture  fitters,  57,944;  mineral  workers,  39,749;  ma- 
chinery   workers,  14.951;   workers  in    vegetable    substances,  9,001; 
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printers  and  stationers,  8,163;  and  boat  builders,  carriage  builders, 
and  harness  makers  in  smaller  numbers. 

The  data  as  to  quality  of  dwelling  houses  are  not  wholly  favorable. 
In  1911  there  were  58.334  one-room  houses  in  Ireland,  and  6.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  families  lived  in  such  houses.  In  two 
rooms  there  were  21.3  per  cent;  in  three  rooms,  25  per  cent;  and  in 
four  rooms,  16.9  per  cent ;  so  that  virtually  TO  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion occupied  houses  having  fewer  than  five  rooms. 

Labor,  Wages,  and  Employment. 

The  year  1914  was  characterized  by  a  general  absence  of  strikes 
in  Ireland,  in  contrast  with  the  autumn  of  1913.  Wages  compared 
well  with  former  years,  although  not  approaching  American  levels. 
The  builders'  union  at  Cork,  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  struck  for  an  in- 
crease from  $4.87  per  week  to  $5.11,  and  obtained  it.  The  wages  of 
factory  operatives  range  above  and  below  this  level,  but  in  some  of 
the  clothing  and  chemical  factories  skilled  workmen  earn  up  to  $12 
and  $15  per  week,  usually  on  a  piecework  basis.  Female  labor  is  ex- 
ceedingly inexpensive,  a  stenographer  commanding  about  $3  per 
week. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1914  the  number  of  industrial  workers 
in  Irish  workshops  fell  off  noticeably,  the  shrinkage  in  September 
being  10.5  per  cent  and  in  Octo])er  9  per  cent.  This  v.-as  due  to  the 
war,  which  also  accounted  for  the  drain  of  employees  from  Ireland 
to  English  factories.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  presence  of  Bel- 
gian refugees  might  affect  the  labor  market,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  forestall  this,  but  these  precautions  proved  unnecessary,  as  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  developed. 

The  cost  of  farm  labor  rose  somewhat  during  the  latter  part  of  1914, 
but  is  still  low.  A  plowman  working  a  few  miles  from  Cork  receives 
$3.70  or  $4  per  week,  without  free  cottage.  The  Irish  Department  of 
Agi'iculture  and  Technical  Instruction  reports  signs  of  a  slight  but 
steady  advance  in  wages. 

Ireland's  peculiar  phenomenon  of  summer  migration  of  farm  labor 
from  the  western  counties  to  England  is  now  less  pronounced  than  a 
few  years  ago.  During  the  agricultural  season  numbers  of  laborers  are 
absent  for  several  months  from  counties  Mayo,  Donegal,  Galway.  Ros- 
common, Sligo,  and  Kerry,  and  on  their  return  they  bring  large  sums 
of  money  back  into  the  remote  sections  of  those  counties.  In  1909  the 
migrants  totaled  20,500,  and  brought  back  something  like  $815,000  in 
wages ;  but  in  1914  only  8,687  laborers  left  these  counties.  The  Irish 
National  Health  Insurance  Fimd  has  proved  a  success  and  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  the  working  classes.  In  1914  the  amount  of 
contributions  to  the  fund  by  Irish  employers  and  employees  was 
$3,523,346. 

Governmental  Improvement  Schemes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education  for  Ire- 
land prosecuted  its  betterment  plans  vigorously  in  1914,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  rural  population  shows  conspicuous  improvement.  Last 
year  the  various  county  committees  on  agriculture  employed  146  in- 
structors in  connection  with  the  department's  four  schemes  for  the 
development  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  poultry  raising,  and  butter 
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iiKikiii*;.  These  instiuctors  went  into  every  part  of  Irelaiul,  j^iving 
informal  leeturo.s,  farmhouse  talks,  and  demonstrations.  They  gave 
1,146  lectures  (1013-14),  attended  by  4(),818  persons,  and  conducted 
418  series  of  classes,  attended  by  5,000  pupils.  I'hey  also  made  80.788 
jiersonal  visits  of  instruction  to  individual  farms  and  operated  3,279 
demonstration  plots  and  field  experiments.  IMouinir,  bacon  curing, 
and  ai)iculture  were  also  taught  by  a  number  of  these  instructors.  In 
addition  to  the  county  committee  instructors,  the  department  employs 
84:  instructors  directly,  so  that  agricultural  in.struction  is  carried  into 
every  farming  community. 

There  are  21  agricultural  institutions  in  Ireland  giving  approved 
courses  of  stud}'.  The  department  itself  conducts  10  of  these,  hav- 
ing opened  a  new  one  at  Strabane  during  11)14.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  in  the  '21  institutions  is  only  520,  of  which  50  per  cent  are 
females.  A  large  pcicentage  of  the  graduates  take  up  the  work  of 
instruction  instead  of  conducting  indei)endent  farm  operations.  In 
1913-14  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  in  Ireland  attending  so- 
called  technical  schools  was  45,377,  of  whom  18.758  were  men  and 
2C).(')19  women.  These  schools  correspond  loosely  with  American 
high  schools,  with  emi)hasis  on  manual  training,  draftsmanship,  and 
designing,  mechanics,  culinary  science,  and  similar  studies. 

Loans  and  Other  Assistance  to  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Education  for  Ire- 
land has  devised  numerous  other  plans  for  assisting  agricultural 
development,  such  as  loans  for  implement  purchase,  tree-})lanting, 
free  veterinary  dispensaries,  prize  com])etitions  for  ])lowing  and 
for  neat  cottages,  and  subsidies  to  stock  shows.  In  1913-14  the  seed 
exi)eriments,  manurial  experiments,  etc.,  conducted  on  a  practical 
scale  by  the  department,  totaled  nearly  800;  and  in  the^e,  the  efforts 
were  centered  on  potatoes  and  root  crops.  A  new  series  of  field- 
fertilizer  experiments  was  instituted  in  1014,  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  10-year  series  which  was  concluded  in  1013.  Stock-feeding 
experiments  to  the  number  of  00  were  carried  out  to  ascertain  the 
relative  values  of  cooked  or  raw  meal  to  swine,  of  pure  maize  or 
mixed  cake  to  cattle,  and  of  roots  and  meals  in  general. 

The  most  vigorous  of  the  cooperative  loan  plans  in  the  i)ast  year 
or  two  has  relatc^l  to  imidement  purchase,  and  has  been  most  mani- 
fest in  Connaught.  It  is  said  that  about  12  societies  have  been  formed 
in  that  Province  and  that  they  have  each  purchased  on  an  average 
$1,200  worth  of  machinery,  such  as  potato  diggers,  thrashers,  disk 
harrows,  etc.  In  1014  six  steam  thrashers  were  thus  jHirchased  by 
various  communities  in  Connaught  where  hitherto  only  flails  had 
been  used.  Cooperative  creameries  and  butter  factories  are  a  con- 
s])icuous  feature  of  Ireland's  agricultural  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
attempts  to  institute  cooperative  cheese  factories  and  bacon-curing 
establishments  have  not  been  successful. 

Rural  Credits — "  Made  in  Ireland  "  Movement. 

The  connnittee  ni)pointed  in  1012  to  in(|uire  into  lui'al  credits  com- 
pleted its  work  in  1014  and  submitted  an  exceedingly  elaborate  re- 
l)ort.  I  See  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Eeports  for  July  24,  1914.] 
Out  of  310  cooperative  credit  societies  foimded  in  Ireland  within  the 
past  15  years,  170  are  still  alive,  and  of  these  latter  it  is  reported 
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that  45  per  cent  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Of  the  rural 
credit  banks  which  the  department  had  been  subsidizing  40  per  cent 
had  ceased  to  work  at  the  end  of  1914,  and  the  department  had  with- 
drawn its  loans. 

The  "  Made  in  Ireland  "  movement  had  its  origin  in  Cork  about  12 
years  ago;  and  its  efficient  organization,  the  Irish  Industrial  De- 
velopment Association,  has  for  the  past  eight  years  been  national  in 
scope,  with  headquarters  at  Dublin.  It  has  a  strong  corps  of  unpaid 
correspondents  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  throughout  the  world  to 
send  in  trade  opportunities  for  Irish  goods,  and  publishes  at  least  one 
weekly  organ,  with  numerous  reports.  It  has  given  wide  publicity 
to  the  Irish  trade-mark,  which  is  now  affixed  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  goods  manufactured  in  Ireland,  and  has  prosecuted  infringers  of 
that  trade-mark  under  legislation  which  it  procured. 

The  association  has  continued  a  strong  advocate  of  technical  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  Cork  School  of  Commerce,  founded  through  its  efforts, 
in  1914  had  500  students,  or  11  per  cent  more  than  in  1913. 
Traffic  on  Railways — Purchase  of  Farm  Land. 

The  railways  of  Ireland  [see  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Eeports 
for  Aug.  24,  1914]  traverse  principally  the  southern  and  eastern  sec- 
tions, over  one-third  (1,300  miles)  of  the  total  mileage  of  3,403 
lying  within  this  consular  district  of  Munster.  The  total  passenger 
traffic  is  about  30,000,000  persons  per  annum,  and  of  this  Munster  has 
only  one-fourth.  Of  the  freight  traffic  Munster  has  probably  one- 
half,  owing  to  the  movement  of  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep.  In  1911  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  Irish  railways  was  13,043. 

The  early  part  of  the  j^ear  1914  was  adverse  to  all  transportation 
undertakings.  The  official  statistics,  which  include  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  railways,  showed  gross  receipts  from  January  to  June,  1914, 
at  $10,393,380,  a  slight  decrease  from  receipts  for  the  same  period 
in  1913.  The  freight  traffic  for  the  year  was  decidedly  better  than 
the  passenger  traffic.  The  railways  of  Ireland  were  not  taken  over 
by  the  Government  under  the  act  of  1871,  as  were  the  English  rail- 
ways, and  the  employees  were  at  times  dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
under  which  they  labored. 

It  is  advisable  to  note  the  change  which  has  been  effected  in  land 
tenure  within  the  past  decade.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  land 
purchase  by  tenant  farmers  has  proceeded  rapidly  and  satisfactorily, 
but  that  the  war  has  arrested  the  movement  before  it  has  fully  worked 
itself  out.  Those  unpurchased  tenants  (especially  the  so-called 
"evicted  tenants")  who  are  still  eager  for  assistance  will  be  forced 
to  wait  until  the  Government  is  in  a  better  position  to  finance  their 
purchases;  but  in  the  meantime  they  are  seeking  statutory  reduction 
of  rentals,  and  not  without  some  prospect  of  success.  At  a  rough 
estimate  it  may  be  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  Irish  land  purchase 
has  been  completed.  When  the  process  is  at  an  end,  about  one-eighth 
of  the  land  of  Ireland  will  still  remain  in  large  estates  in  the  hands  of 
gentry  or  wealthy  persons. 

Under  the  act  of  1903,  Avhich  has  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  all 
land  purchased,  the  tenant  purchasers  pay  installment  rent  to  the 
Government  for  22.4  j^^ears  before  receiving  clear  title,  and  under  the 
act  of  1909  they  pay  for  20.3  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  install- 
ments have  been  sufficiently  lower  than  the  regular  rents,  so  that  since 
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ISSl  the  tenants  have  avera^^ed  a  «rain  of  aj^proxiinatoly  $10,000,000. 
The  total  advances  niatle  hv  the  (T<)\ernnient  sinee  ISTO  to  Janiiarv  1, 
11)15,  have  been  $44i),58i),lb0,  of  uhich  $;311,8G3,82i>  were  under 'the 
net  of  11)03. 
Rental  and  Purchase  Statistics — Other  Aids. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  Marcli  31. 1014. 97.3G7  tenants  were  pay- 
in*;  interest  in  lieu  of  rent,  and  out  of  approximately  $5,300,000  due  by 
them  oidy  about  $25,000  was  unpaid.  The  number  of  tenant  pur- 
ehasi'rs  actually  payino;  install. nents  toward  ownership  was  far  lar<rer 
ptill,  Ktandin«j:  at  234,780,  and  of  tliis  number  only  1,378  were  in  ar- 
rears. Out  of  approximately  $13,000,000  due  from  these  purchasers 
only  about  $00,000  remained  unpaid  on  July  1,  1914.  The  negligible 
figures  as  to  arrearages  have  been  generally  accepted  as  evidence  of 
the  earnestness  and  cai)ability  of  the  Irish  farmers  in  the  nuitter  of 
becoming  independent  landowners. 

On  December  31,  1914,  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  additional 
land  purchases,  aggregating  in  value  $14().G(j3,715.  and  the  Ohief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  estimates  that  there  yet  remains  in  Ireland  land 
valued  at  $300,000,000  to  be  purchased  by  farmers.  No  acreage  fig- 
lu'cs  for  purchases,  past  or  prospective,  are  ])ublished.  In  tlie  course 
of  the  purchases  a  large  number  of  rentals  of  land,  which  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  purchase,  have  been  judiciously  reviewed  and  reduced. 
Up  to  March  31, 1914,  380,771  cases  of  this  kind  had  been  adjudicated, 
relating  to  ll,323,7(i0  acres  of  land.  'J'he  average  reductions  resulting 
were  '20.7  per  cent  for  Ireland,  while  in  Munster  the  landlords'  rents 
were  reduced  22.3  per  cent  and  in  Ulster  19.7  par  cent. 

The  price  of  land  in  Ireland  has  never  been  so  high  as  at  present. 
One  tract  recently  brought  a  sum  equal  to  100  years'  payments  of  an 
annuity  to  which  it  was  subject.  Owing  to  the  system  of  tenure  from 
the  Crown,  no  comparison  of  land  prices  with  those  in  America  is 
possible,  since  the  farmer  never  owns  his  land  in  the  same  sense  in 
Avhicli  the  American  farmer  does. 

In  remote  districts  where  the  Ii'ish  countryside  is  especially  im- 
poverished from  sterile  soil,  lack  of  capital,  or  lack  of  initiative,  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  for  relief  by  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  which  is  a  Government  organizati<m.  The  regions  treated 
by  this  body  are  not  congested  with  jiopulation,  except  relatively  to 
the  resources  of  the  locality.  The  board  aids  in  construction  of 
houses  and  barns,  in  purch.ase  and  care  of  breeding  stock,  in  settle- 
ment of  disputes  as  to  allotment  of  small  fields,  in  the  introductiim 
of  machinery  and  improved  methods,  and  in  general  enlightenment 
and  improvement.  In  1914  the  board  planted  181.094  trees,  and 
made  loans  for  implement  purchase  to  al>out  $10,000.  (i rants  to 
pers(ms  building  improved  cottages  are  frequent,  and  any  laborer  in 
Ireland  can  now  occupy  an  excellent  cottage  at  a  rental  of  from  24 
to  30  cents  per  week. 
Size  and  Tenure  of  Land  Holdings. 

Another  gratifying  feature  of  the  land  situation  is  the  decrease  of 
small  holdings  and  the  increase  of  medium-sized  farms.  The  nmn- 
ber  of  tracts  smaller  than  15  acres  has  steadily  decreased  during  the 
past  half  century,  although  in  recent  years  the  diminution  has  been 
very  gradual.  Notwithstanding  this  decrease  of  small  holdings, 
one-half  of  the  total  holdings  in  Ireland  are  still  between  5  and  15 
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acres  in  size,  and  it  is  stated  on  excellent  authority  that  two-thirds 
of  the  farms  in  Ireland  have  a  rental  value  of  less  than  $50  per 
annum.  In  1913  the  number  of  owned  holdings  in  Ireland  was 
401,819,  and  the  number  of  tenanted  holdings  206,255.  The  plots 
comprising  less  than  one  acre  each  were  still  88,133  in  number,  and 
only  32,045  holdings  comprised  more  than  100  acres.  The  number 
of  holdings  from  30  to  200  acres  showed  increases. 

The  total  area  of  Ireland  is  31,830  square  miles,  or  20,371,125 
acres — about  the  area  of  Maine  or  South  Carolina.  About  11,932,093 
acres,  or  practically  75  per  cent,  are  used  for  meadows  and  hay.  Of 
the  land  not  used  for  meadows  and  hay  the  greater  part,  3,132,017 
acres,  consists  of  bog,  waste,  and  forest,  leaving  only  2.348,483  acres 
devoted  to  grain,  roots,  and  flax.  The  hay  acreage  increased  from 
2,224,165  in  1903  to  2,487,313  in  1914,  whi'le  the  cereal  acreage  fell 
from  1,306,345  to  1,263,963  in  the  same  period.  There  were  decreases 
in  tillage  area  in  the  various  provinces  from  1903  to  1913  as  follows: 
Connaught,  6,882  acres;  Munster,  7,368  acres;  Lcinster,  9,185  acres; 
and  Ulster,  69,149  acres.     The  last  figure  was  due  to  flax  fluctuations. 

The  county  of  Cork,  in  Munster,  has  a  grass  area  of  nearly  1,000,000 
acres,  and  has  mixed  crops  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  entire  province 
of  Connaught.  No  other  county  in  Ireland  approaches  it  in  area  of 
farm  products,  and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  food-producing 
units,  of  equal  area,  in  the  British  Empire. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  from  Cork  Consular  District. 

The  articles  and  their  value,  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at 
Cork  and  the  agency  at  Limerick,  for  the  United  States  in  1913  and 
1914  were : 


Articles. 


Bacon  and  hams pounds. 

Feathers. do... 

Hides  and  s.ins do... 

Calfstina  and  kips do. . . 

Mackerel: 

Canned do . . . 

Salt do... 

Mamesia do . . . 

Statuary do. . . 

Wool do. . . 

Woolen  cloth yards. 

Woolen  rugs 

Whislry gallons. 

Miscellaneous  articles 


Total  exports. 


Quantity.      Value 


4,3?1 

1,304 

104,  (;40 

45, 094 

218, 8.38 
,119,i'O0 
2S0,00f. 


2,800 
272 

2,9uG 


*1,254 

45!) 

23,207 

8,072 

11,834 

45.93''i 

3, 572 

4,  Si'fi 

fi83 

29,3 

1,081 

3,098 

2,  .589 


10Ci,941 


Quantity.      Value. 


220.405 
3,624 


278. 220 
1,429,400 


2, 094 

's.'ieo' 


$581 


34,053 
4,712 

14. 204 
54,664 
3,689 


3,508 


5,238 
2,719 


123,308 


Purchases  from  the  United  States. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  account  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  American  sales  to  Ireland,  as  in  the  ca.ses  of  timber, 
petroleum,  and  phosphates.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  increase  the 
timber  exports,  as  supplies  for  Ireland  from  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula are  irregular,  but  this  is  offset  by  the  dearth  of  freight  facilities 
from  the  Pacific  coast  and  Gulf  ports. 

Agricultural  staples  such  as  wheat  and  flour,  maize,  and  tobacco 
would  ahnost  inevitably  flow  out  of  the  United  States  to  Ireland; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  natural  products,  there  seems  no  indication  of 
effort  by  America  to  build  up  this  export  trade.    Other  things  being 
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oqtial,  it  appears  iiatmal  that  the  wlieat  and  tobacco  ^vill  ultimately 
be  nia!iiifa(turt.'(.l  where  they  are  produced  and  will  be  shipped  as 
light  linisheil  goods.  If  this  occurs,  trade  -with  Ireland  in  these 
])i-o(liicts  should  constantly  grow  more  favoi'able  to  (he  United  States, 
and  the  opening  ol"  the  Panama  C'anal  should  be  of  great  value  in  this 
connection. 

American  Specialties  in  Ireland. 

Agricultural  machinery  is  a  large  trade,  meeting  the  famous  Brit- 
ish machinery  in  a  nuirket  which  was  formerly  a  sort  of  IJritish 
preserve.  Tools  and  wooelcn  handles  are  a  good  line,  and  buihiers' 
tools  of  all  descriptions  from  America  are  constantly  sold  as  being 
the  best  obtainable.  American  shoes  are  sold  for  their  smart  api)ear- 
ance.  and  one  of  the  largest  shoe  stores  in  Munster  sells  mainly 
British  shoes  which  purport  to  be  American,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  American  reputation.  American  typewriters,  gramophones,  ko- 
daks, and  sewing  machines  here,  as  throughout  the  world,  find  ready 
and  regular  sale  on  their  merits,  although  they  can  not  be  located  in 
the  oflicial  statistics. 

American  cotton  underwear,  fleecedined.  is  in  great  demand  among 
the  rural  classes,  and  this  trade  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  better 
handled  than  at  present,  as  price-cutting  by  brokers  has  forced  re- 
tailers to  carry  it  on  a  nonremunerative  basis.  American  hardware 
of  all  classes  is  Avell  regarded,  and  it  is  handled  in  large  quantities 
in  competition  with  luvrdware  from  Bradford  and  other  British  cen- 
ters and  fi'om  Germany  prior  to  the  war.  Canned  fruits,  pickles, 
baking  powder,  etc.,  from  the  Ignited  States  have  an  am]ile  share  in 
the  grocery  trade  here,  although  some  familiar  lines,  such  as  peanut 
butter  and  canned  corn,  can  only  be  introduced  by  protracted  adver- 
tising, of  which  rival  brands  might  ultimately  reap  the  profits. 
Brooms  and  brushes,  lubricating  oils,  axle  grease,  patent  drug  com- 
pounds, and  glucose  come  regularly  and  in  fair  quantities.  Brooms 
and  brushes  are  generally  invoiced  from  Baltimore. 

American  automobiles  may  be  said  to  dominate  the  market  in  this 
district,  owing  to  the  excessive  popularity  of  a  well-known  inexpen- 
sive Michigan  car.  Not  a  few  additional  American  cars  are  com- 
mencing to  have  a  reputation  here,  and  two  brands  of  motorcycles 
and  three  of  outboard  rowboat  motors  are  sold  by  Cork  agents. 

Suggestions  to  Exporters. 

The  most  feasible  avenue  of  approach  to  the  Irish  market  at  the 
present  time  is  by  way  of  a  British  branch  or  agency,  which  will 
cover  Ireland,  along  with  other  parts  of  the  Ihiited  Kingdom.  Com- 
mercial travelers  from  Liveri)ool,  London,  Manchester,  (ilasgow.  and 
other  trade  centers  of  the  ITnited  Kingdom  canvass  Ireland  thor- 
oughly. The  Continental  European  firms  send  fewer  men  here,  re- 
lying on  British  salesmen  w  ho  carry  their  lines.  (lermany  had  a  good 
niimher  of  counnercial  travelers  here  prior  to  the  war.  The  nuirket  is 
deeuu'd  too  small  to  warrant  direct  shipments  from  foreign  countries 
to  Irish  brokei's. 

In  establishing  a  British  agency  it  is  advisable  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  Ireland  in  order  to  have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  market. 
It  is  the  experience  of  this  consulate  that  for  British  branches  or 
agencies  of  American  firms  an  American  stall'  throughout  is  better 
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than  placing  the  business  in  the  hands  of  British  firms  or  individnals. 
This  relates,  of  course,  to  the  central  British  headquarters.  While 
it  may  be  more  difficult  for  an  American  staff  to  procure  earl}^  results 
than  it  is  for  British  brokers  with  ready-established  connections,  in 
the  long  I'un  the  Americans  will  prove  more  resourceful  in  increasing 
the  business. 
Importance  of  Samples. 

In  case  personal  representatives  can  not  be  sent,  the  reliance  will 
naturally  be  placed  upon  samples.  In  a  keenly  competed-for  free- 
trade  market  few  purchasers  will  buy  from  catalogue  illustrations 
and  specifications.  Literature  should,  of  course,  be  sent,  but  it  should 
state  that  a  sample  or  samples  will  be  forwarded  at  the  would-be  ex- 
porter's risk  and  expense  if  there  is  a  fair  probability  of  a  sale  result- 
ing. Shipments  on  approval  can  sometimes  be  arranged,  but  the  Irish 
buyers  are  not  accustomed  to  trial  orders  of  goods  which  may  prove 
unsalable.  It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  United 
Kingdom  buyer  l:>€]ieves  that  he  has  combed  the  world  for  the 
cheapest  and  best  articles  of  every  kind,  and  that  they  are  already  in 
his  hands.  He  will  only  be  convinced  that  better  values  exist  by 
visible  and  tangible  demonstrations;  and  he  does  not  feel  called  upon 
to  expend  any  mone}^,  even  in  small  amounts,  on  what  he  considers 
largely  fruitless  experimentation. 

The  Irish  firms  have  in  general  a  high  standard  of  honesty,  and  if 
further  security  is  desired,  this  consulate  will  be  glad  to  see  that  the 
samples  sent  are  well  treated,  and  in  case  of  dissatisfaction  are  prop- 
erly packed  for  the  return. 
Freights  and  Credits. 

The  Irish  buyer  is  accustomed  to  be  generously  treated  by  the  pur- 
vej'^ors  who  contend  for  his  custom.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  does 
not  pay  promptly  and  adequately  for  what  he  takes,  but  it  does 
mean  that  he  feels  under  no  obligation  to  put  himself  out  to  examine 
strange  goods.  Prices  quoted  f.  o.  b.  Atlantic  seaboard  in  America 
have  no  significance  to  the  average  Irish  purchaser.  Prices  quoted 
f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  will  gain  his  attention  at  once,  but  what  he  is  ac- 
customed to  is  quotation  delivered  to  his  ow^n  warehouse  c.  i.  f.  Cork, 
Waterford,  or  Limerick. 

Irish  firms  are  usually  ready  to  furnish  excellent  credentials,  and 
many  of  them  are  rated  by  the  standard  English  rating  firms,  such 
as  Stubbs.  Under  these  circumstances  the  credit  should  be  easily 
arranged.  Remittances  against  bills  of  lading  are  often  used, 
although  cash  on  receipt  of  goods  is  more  common.  Thirty  and 
sixty  day  credits  are  not  unusual.  Discounts  of  5  per  cent  or  2| 
per  cent  are  customarily  allowed  for  cash. 

There  is  a  friendly  sentiment  here  toward  all  things  American, 
tempered  with  some  distrust  of  American  business  methods.  The 
idea  prevails  that  American  goods  are  apt  to  be  better  in  appearance 
than  in  solid  value,  and  are  high  in  price.  Novelty  or  smartness  do 
not  appeal,  and  the  margin  of  profit  must  be  small. 

With  a  fertile  soil,  favorable  climate,  a  naturally  fecund  popula- 
tion, and  with  its  industrial  troubles  largely  past,  Ireland  is  bound 
to  present  to  the  United  States  exporter  a  growing  and  prosperous 
market  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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